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THE PROTECTORS. 

THEY HAVE WHAT IT TAKES. 

Their aim is to protect you. Against major worries of 
financial Insecurity. o 

They have what it takes. Living Insurance from Equitable, 
And they know their stuff. Which is why they're so good 
at working out the one plan that fits your budget, 
your expectations, your life. 

The Protectors. There's always one nearby. When you meet 
him, hear him out. He's on your side. 



Any man who hates to have his shirt 
tails keep creeping out will pay $1 more 
for this Abercrombie Viyella Shirt. 


Hod o heo^ed ocgurrveri^ A.beTCTon\bie t Pitch's 
president about this. This shirt costs obout $1 more 
than shirts that look much like it. 

I claim that a person would pay $1 more for the 
Abercrombie Viyello Shirt because it is without any 
question, doubt, or scurrying the world's most lux- 
urious sport shirt. Warm, lush, not scratchy. 

Single needle stitching wherever there's a stitch. 
Special contoured collar Ihot stays contoured even 
when you wosh if. 

Hand-turned — or put it another way — cuffs that are 
turned by hand, and double buttoned. 

Deeper, toke-more- 
fabric-to-do-it button 
pockets to hold the 100 
meter cigorette packs. 
All the plaids ore per- 
fectly matched — yoke 
and pockets line up 
splat on the pattern. 
Rich Viyella flannel 
blended of 55% Merino 
wool and 45% long 
staple cotton woven in 
Englond. 

In two words — the most luxurious sport shirt in the 
world. (That's eight words.) No motter — the presi- 
dent of Abercrombie & Fitch says it's the shirt toils 
that do it. 

Claims that any man who hunts, golfs, rakes, or 
racquets steams right into the next county when his 
shirt toils keep creeping out. 

“Make them put longer shirt foils on this shirt, so they 
won't keep pulling out every'time you move. That's 
what makes this shirt worth $21." 

Well — he's our president. And he's o sportsman. 1 
still say that it's because this is the most luxurious 



shirt you ton own. The AbercTombie Shirt of Viyello. 
S, M, L, XL — use the coupon below. Phone. Or visit 
any of our stores. $21 — a marvelously fine Christmas 
present. 

Torlans; MocVanish (dork gray/moroon/gold). Mac- 
Alister (burnt orange/gray/gold). MacKnight (block/ 
brown/tan/red). MacDavid (blue/gray/lan). Kilgour 
(muted olive/white). Black Watch (block/green/ 
blue). Campbell Dress (green/white/blue). Royal 
StuOft (red/blue). $21 

Solid colors: Copper glow, storm blue, outumn corn, 
Thames novy, peat green, winter white, send, hunter 
red. $17 


Abercrombie 

& 

Fitch 


Plegu tend me the Abetcismbie Viretla Shin. 


id talei t<i where applicable 


NAME 

ADDRESS. 


STATE TIP— 

URGE □ CHECK ENdOSEO □ 

Abercrombie & Fitch 

New York: Madison Ave. at 45lh St. 10017 
Cbicago: 9 North Wabash Ave., 60602 
San Francisco: 220 Post Street, 94108 






Nobody works on Holidays 


A 

^ I 
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Hart Holidays turn your ski holidays into vacations with play. Frankly, 
Holidays are just-for-fun skis— understanding, forgiving for small errors— 
perfection itself for the advanced beginner and for the intermediate- 
into-expert. 

Down the fall-line you swing, more fluidly than on any other ski. 
One-piece integral L ed^es help you carve effortless turns. The steel and 
aluminum structure makes for extremely easy maneuverability even on ice 
and hardpack. Multi-layers of glass smooth the bumps, hug the moguls. 
The Har-Tex "P” running surface speeds you over every kind of snow. 

Best of all is skiing's most reassuring guarantee— edges and laminations 
Guaranteed for Life and breakage Guaranteed for 2 Years. Nobody works 
on Holidays but Holidays work for you— for life! $119.50. 

hart holidaLi GWflANTeED r0« UfE 
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Crrdut on pofr 1171 


Next week 

THE LAST CHALLENGE for 
mighty Damascus, who has 
won on every other suiTucc. is 
the Laurel turf as he meets a 
seven-nation field in (he Wash- 
ington. D.C. International race. 

use vs. UCLA is college root- 
ball's most anticipated game. 
Dan Jenkins previews the bat- 
tle with u look at (his fcrvcnl 
L A. rivalry and (he schools, 
coaches and players involved. 

AL WA YS ON SUNDA Y. Ed Sa- 
bol of NFL Films and his crew 
are busy filming pro football 
games, from which they sclcci 
the highlight plays of the week 
for presentation on television 
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LETTER FROM 


This week we surge info the ski sea- 
son, with journalistic powder snow fly- 
ing in several directions. At home the 
1967-68 season brings the opening of 
Snowmass. Colo., a major new contri- 
bution to the American ski scene, along 
with FIS sanction of skiing's World 
Cup, which was so successful last win- 
ter. The new cup competition may well 
provide the North American ski scene 



Ski EOiior Smith lines up after day's skiite 
al Courcitevel w itli {Uft to right) Haas. Lee, 
Terrell, Campbell, Olium and Delanic. 


with another cJilf-hanger, since the last, 
all-important races take place in Aspen, 
Colo., Rossland. B.C. and Heavenly 
Valley, Calif, in .March ami April, just 
before everyone heads for the beach 
This also is a w inter to discover some 
very new. arvhitectunilly astounding 
places like Avoria/ or La Plagnc or 
F'laine— names you may never have 
heard before. For this is a French 
Olympic winter. France, which is blos- 
soming with .ski champions, ski resort.s 
and ski style, could not have timed its 
Olympics better. The country is truly 
ready, not only for the CJamcs but for 
the overseas ski tourist in search of new' 
snow-fields to conquer. 

Our love affair with the I rench Alps 
began more than a year ago ^jhen the 
advance guard of our w inter -.spon.s 
team was dispatched to And out what 
Grenoble, and the French Alps, were 
all about. Assembling a crew for this 
sort of assignment is not exactly one of 
publishing's toughest jobs- we could 
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have emptied the SJ ofllces. Our staf- 
fers were joined in their search for the 
new and the best by Frenchmen who 
have spent their lives skiing the Isere. 
the Savoie and Hautc-Savoie; Dr. .Mi- 
chel Dclarue, who conveniently found 
things very slow in surgery that week, 
ski area directors who left their desks 
lo go and play, and mountain guides 
who knew where the worst crevasses 
and the best wines were hidden. Dan 
Jenkins, for his third season, followed 
the U.S. Alpine team on the comjyei- 
itivc circuit, and Bob Ottum covered 
the pre-Olympic meets and inspected 
the Olympic bobsled run by walking all 
the way down the thing, nervously 
looking over his shoulder. Both leave 
soon for last-minute pre-Olympic as- 
signments in Europe. Ski Reporter Fe- 
licia Lee researched the scene. Jerry 
Cooke and John Zimmerman photo- 
graphed the athletes most likely to win 
the medals. Assistant Managing Editor 
Roy Terrell went over to check on Gre- 
noble's Olympic preparations. For Jack 
Olsen's report on //uj/ state of affairs 
see 4 Shouk-Vp Ton7i'5 (Sreut Shupe- 
Up. page 80. Ski Editor Fred Smith has 
been commuting lo France — and ha.s 
turtlenecks in the laundry on two 
continents. 

Fashion Editor Jtile Campbe]!. in a 
new plum ski suit, directed the photog- 
raphy of Michele Rosier's Oiympic- 
year collection, the most advanced skr 
look of the moment, working with that 
remarkable photographer. Ernst Haas 
(he was a slalom racer in his native 
Austria), who produced the color essay 
starting on page 46. Haas and Camp- 
bell gathered .some of the loveliest girls 
in I idiicc; Mcijd Alancn, who is Fin- 
nish (see cuvfr): Rita Scherer. Swiss; 
and Kyra Bcslcr, a Russian beauty 
born in Paris, All of them, as seemingly 
all of France today, arc avid skiers. 
What better way could one find lo wel- 
come winicr'.’ 
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SHOPWALK 

If you want to cruise the Caribbean 

C haricring a yacht for a Caribbean cruise 
is less complicated than many people 
think. You can. in fact, keep it quite simple 
by dealing » ith just one charter agent and by 
not confusing things, as some neophytes lend 
to do. by consulting two siinuluincuusly. 
The 6es(<arifj6ean c/iarter agents are on co- 
operative terms with each other, and if one 
does not have the boat you want, he will 
scout around to find one who has. 

Eicforc you choose an agent you should de- 
cide in which region you wish to cruise. Ca- 
ribbean sailing is divided into (wo main 
areas: the Virgin Islands and the Antiguu- 
Grenada region. It is only on the rarest oc- 
casions that the charterer crosses over from 
one to the other. 

There is a good reason for this. Between 
Anegada, at the northeast corner of the 
British Virgins group, and Anguilla and St. 
Martin to the southeast, lies Anegada Pas- 
sage. Even seasoned Caribbean sailors treat 
(his strait with rcs|Tcci, and it is no place for 
the newcomer. 

On either side of the pas.sagc. however, the 
pleasure-bound yachtsman will lind what 
has often been called ‘The finest cruising 
grounds in the world." You need never re- 
linquish sight of land: there arc strings of 
excellent harbors, and there arc those non- 
ferocious. cvcr-dcpcndable trade winds that 
blow reliably from a predictable direction 
at least .IfiO days of the year. 

Which area you choose depends only on 
your whim or the length of time you wish 
to sail. If it is just a week, the Virgin Islands 
arc ideal. Closely rivaling them, and grow- 
ing rapidly in popularity, arc the Grena- 
dines, confcllicd in the sea t there arc about 
600 of them) between the islands of St. Vin- 
cent and Grenada. 

On a two-week sail for instance, you can 
make the run from Grenudii to Antigua or 
vice versa. But better still is taking in just 
a segment of this JOO-milc. north-south 
stretch. Save another segment for another 
year. Popular possibilities arc Antigua to 
Martinique, or the reverse. As for where you 
embark or debark on such a cruise, ihechoicc 
is yours, but you must make it at the time 
of chartering. 

What kind of yacht? The selection ranges 
from 35-foot sloops to 1 10-foot schooners, 
with most ill the 50- to 60-foot range, 
Among alllimc favorites are Harbinger, a 
^,3-foot auxiliary Marconi-rigged ketch: 
Spearhead, a 49-foot Bermuda-rigged tri- 
maran; Sha/igo. u 5 1 -foot ketch: Caravan, 
the 5I-fooi sister ship of Irving Johnson's 
new yankee; Alano. a 36-foot Bermudian 
cutter: and Lord Jini, a 72-Fool gaff schoo- 
ner. Interesting newcomers include Stei/ford- 
.shire, a 40-foot auxiliary Newporter ketch: 

Ml 
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Meet the modern way to stay trim and 
comfortable, whether you're indoors or out, 
whether it’s 20° below or 70° above. 

Slip into the new Duofold ^ 2-layer 
Cold Weother T-Shirt, end you have the 
warmth of wool without the weight or itch. 

You slay dry and comfortable. 

Here's how: the skinside layer of soft, 
itch-free cotton absorbs perspiration, 
passing it through the insvioting air space 
to the outer layer of warm virgin wool, 
cotton and nylon. There it evaporates 
J awoy from the skin 
L B without chilling you. 

L < ^#1 And lightweight Duofold 

3 i Is dress-shirt trim. Wear 

^ ^ it onywhere, anytime. 

Motching longies, of course 
At fine stores. 

Or write Dept. 67-19. 

Duofold 

Mohawk. N.Y. 
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The career camera 

Most men who’ve arrived in photography are Nikon users, as 
are those on the way up. The exception is rare. 

Quality has much to do with this. But more compelling, perhaps, 
is the versatility of the Nikon F system— the responsive vitality of 
the equipment in the hands of the user, which enables him to bring 
its quality into play at the very moment of truth. 

Whatever your career or career ambitions, if you are in earnest about 
photography, the Nikon F system offers limitless capabilities upon 
which you can draw. See your Nikon dealer, or write for details. 

k Nikon r shown with new "center-weighted’’ Photomie TN thro-the-lens exposure system, j 


Nikon Inc., Garden City. New York 11533 
Subsidiary of Ehrenreich Photo-Optical Industries, Inc. 
(In Canada: Anglophoto Ltd. P.Q.) 


No 

competition. 



Take your listening pleasure as you like it; on AM, FM, marine or short wave 
bands. 

With dual speakers, dial light. AFC defeat switch, fold-flat carrying handle. 
Tone control, fine tuning on marine and short wave bands. 

Accessories (AC cord, earphone, batteries) at no extra cost. 

About $79.95. 



60-09 39th AVE., WOODSIOE. N Y. 1 1377. 1300 WEST OLYMPIC BLVD , LOS ANGELES 9C015 


H V.tr hy S'urth. a 4*)-foot culter-riggcd, Al- 
dcn-dcsigncd Sea Sailer; and the ‘'world's 
largest irimaran,” the hS-fooi Triptych, 
which will carry up to 10 passengers, all in 
-ipacious dtmble staterooms, .All of these, 
naturally, eome complete with skipper and 
crew. 

Or masbc you arc the kind of pro who 
would like to do It himself? There arc bare- 
boat charters available, but you must defi- 
iiiieJy provevour prowess beforehand to ihe 
charter agent. In St. Thomas. Caribbean 
Sailing Yachts has a spanking new’ fleet of 
14 identical Chris-Craft Capri^. The Boat- 
house there also has a number of bareboats, 
as docs Island Yachts, which is building up 
a fine group of Robb 35s (built by Chcoy 
Lee of Hong Kong). Island Yachts in Gre- 
nada has several bareboats, too. but, again, 
you must prove yourself first. 

What will it cost.' A week's charter for 
two can cost from S50 to S70 per person per 
day. The average for two abt)ard runs just 
below S60. However, you will find prices as 
high as S95 per person per day, two aboard. 
Prices generally drop perceptibly for parlies 
of four or more (most charter groups con- 
sist oftwo compatible couples). Fourabivard 
run.s from 527 to S42 per day per person, 
with the average around S36. hxceplions go 
from S50 per day per perstrn down to S25. 

Windward Island Tours' one-week- 
aboard. onc-week-ashorc package (includ- 
ing breakfast, lunch and maid-cook ashore) 
costs from S2J to $4) per person per day for 
four. For two aboard, from S31 to S49. The 
above figures represent overall expenses. 
However, you will find some charter agents 
do not include food in the charter fee they 
quote, so be sure to double-check this ptvini. 

liareboai charters arc S475 a week at Ca- 
ribbean Sailing Yachts, from S325 to S450 
at The Boathouse, from S375 to S550 at Is- 
land Yachts -all in St. Thomas: from S325 
to S375 at Island Yachts. Grenada. Food 
and liquor arc. of course, extra, and there 
are a few incidental expenses such as fuel. 
There is also an insurance deposit of S2.50at 
both The Boaihouseand Island Yachts, 5200 
at Caribbean. 

Caribbean charter agents who are well es- 
tablished in the field include: Blue Water 
Cruises, Box 75811, St, Thomas, V,|, 00801; 
Caribbean Sailing Yachts. Box 2326, St. 
Thomas. V.l. 00802; Island Yachts, Box 
1512, St. Thomas. V.l, 00802; The Boat- 
house. Box 2393. St. Thomas. V.l. 00802 
(IJ.S. air-mail rates to Virgin Islands); 
V.F.B. Nicholson & Sons. P.O. Box lOJ, St. 
John's. Antigua. W.l.; Island Yachts Inc.. 
Box 1 1. St. George's, Grenada. W.I.; Wind- 
ward Island Tours. Grenville St., St. 
George's, Grenr'da. W.l,; Grenada Yacht 
Services, St. George's. Grenada, W.l. (West 
Indies air-mail postage is 13c for half iin 
ounce). 

— r.ttiiMA Bi 1)1 1 1. 



^^Have a snowball T*ackupfora United SkHi ft Holiday. 


Say you don’t even know what a 
stem is? 

Or a parallel Christie? 

Terrific! 

Thing is. you don’t have to 
know how to ski to have a snow- 
ball of a time in the Rockies on 
a United Ski-lift Holiday. 

You can swing with the crowd 
at the discoth^ues. 

Get a beautiful tan. 


Harmonize with the group to a 
cool guitar. 

Lunch on the slopes with new 
friends, new faces. 

You can even learn to ski. 

Come on. 

Winter’s nowhere. No time. No 
place.Till you’ve been on a United 
Ski-lift Holiday. 

And that’s no snow job. 


Discover United’s Ski-lift Holi- 
day plan. Send Sl.OO to Dept. 
SI-ll, P.O. Box 477, Des Moines, 
Iowa 50302 for our new 178-page 
“Guide to Western Skiing” (a 
S1.95 value), plus information on 
air fares, and special rates for 
lodging and lifts. 

Giendly skies 
United. 


"Skiing is believing," 






The new Northland 
National; A surprisingly 
different metal ski! 

We tapped the talents of metallurgists, chemists, and design 
engineers to produce a better metal ski. Our specialists, 
working in the world's most advanced ski manufacturing plant, 
came up with the surprising Northland National. 

Better ideas in design led our engineers to proportion the 
side camber, shovel width, core thickness, and flex to the 
exact length of each National ski. Think about that. We 
don’t just build a single prototype, as others do, then shorten 
or lengthen it. We build a perfectly proportioned ski for each 
increment of length. Result? The right ski, a better 
performing ski, regardless of length. 

Our engineers also developed a channeled 
groove on the P-Tex bottoms of the National. 

Unlike conventional curved grooves, channeling 
provides more precise, accurate tracking. 

And 90° continuous hidden steel edges make 
carved turns natural and effortless. 


Better ideas in materials, such as the 
addition of latex rubber to the tips and heels, 
conquer vibration and chatter, the 
traditional scourge of metal skis. To top 
it off. the National's surfaces are Norlar, a 
special ski plastic that's tougher and more 
attractive than other ski plastics. 

We know of no other recreational ski that 
is built with more precision or offers 
more skiing pleasure, season 
after season. 


Our totally-engineered Northland 
National costs just $90. Surprise. 





Denis Holme wins 

the World’s Driving 

Chcunpionship 

with a Tiger in his tcuik! 



From Monaco to Mexico, the Grand Prix racing circuit 
is a gruelling one. Takes a special combination of 
man and machine to win the title of World's Cham- 
pion . . . plus . . . dependable p ower in the fuel tank. 

That's why Denis Hulme, like the two previous 
World Champions, depended on Humble and its 
worldwide affiliates for gasoline and lubricants. 
(Previous champions: Jack Brabham in 1966. Jimmy 
Clark in 1965.) 

Sure helps to put a Tiger in vour lank when you 
need that extra power for safe passing or safe free- 
way entry. And you don't have to follow the Grand 
Prix races to find him. The Enco Extra gasoline at 
your nearby Enco service station is blended by the 


same people who put the Tiger in Denis Hulme's 
lank. And now, Enco Extra has a cleaning agent that 
actually cleans your entire fuel system ... to give 
you the kind of performance and mileage, with 
continued use, that's superior to any gasoline 
we've ever made. Make a pit slop at the Enco 
Sign, and see why the world's best 
drivers go with the Tiger. 


Put a Tiger 
in Your Tank 



Humble Oil & Refining Company . . . the company that powers the best drivers in the world! 



LET US BE YOUR INVESTMENT INFORMATION CENTER 


18 reasons why Merrill Lynch 
is uncommonly qualified to be your 
Investment Information Center 



The principal secret of success in investing today is information. 
That’s win Merrill Innch spends more than S5 milUon a year to 
colleet, analyze, and distribute it. Scan these IS reasons why peo- 
ple invest through Merrill Lynch — the sum of which, we believe, 
makes us superbly qualified to be your Investment Information 
C^entcr. Then clip the coupon 
for our free 40-pagc booklet 
with all the reasons why more 
people use Merrill Lvnch tlian 
an\' other broker in tlie >vorId. 

1. Merrill Lvncli has the biggest 
Iteseareli Deparlinent of any bro- 
kerage firm— a staff of 3(X), incliicliiig 
spociiilists and analvsts eo\ering all 
major indnstries.Voii can get oiir fac- 
tual reports ami bn\ -.scll suggestions 
on thousands of companies. Free. 

NOTE; Write for a c()p\ of our re- 
vealing 4b-page analvsis of the com- 
puter /Mfb/.s/n/ — just off the press. 

2. Merrill l-vnch has .'JIO.OOO miles 
of private wire. It enables us to 
speed investment information to vou 
from nian\' parts of the world. And 
to l)aiidle vour orders (juicklv. (Our 
moiitlib' phone bill can run to a mil- 
lion dollars! ) 

3. Merrill Lvneli operates its own 
newswire. It pumps out fSO.OOO words 
of iiuestincnt information l)ulh“tins 
a da\'— news of di\idends and new’ 
products, market action, latest He- 
searcli findings, ^’on can walk into 
aiiv Merrill !.\nch office and \\’ateli 
the news unfold, practicallv as it 
happens. Merrill l.yneb also issues 
financial news reports four times 
tlaily t<i pas.sengers of ninr airlines. 

4. Merrill Lynch is the onlv broker 
able to gi'c '■instant ’ reports on 
3,700 stocks. Your Merrill l-\ neh ac- 



count executive has an ama/ing elec- 
tronic network at his disposal, ('ailed 
QH(,), it enables him to get \'ou our 
up-to-date, l(K)-word research ap- 
praisals and opinions on stocks 
mereb’ by pressing a few keys. Speed 
varies according to the load on the 
cireiiits. Fastest time: 9 secomls. ,\sk 
to see bow vour fav orite stock sbap<‘.s 
up. You mav break the record. 

5. Merrill Lvnch analyzes invest- 
ment portfolios — free. Tliis service 
is tailored to each investor’s individ- 
ual sitiuitioii. Simply send our Re- 
search Dciiartment a list of your 
lioldings. together w itb a brief state- 
ment of vonr financial circuinstanccs 
and investment objectives. 

You’ll receive, u itbont cost or ob- 


ligation. a detailed analvsis of vour 
present securities, plus specific sug- 
gi'stions for any changes tliat may 
.seem indicated. 

6. Merrill Lvnch makes no service 
charges. All information is offered 
free. If vou like. Merrill Lvnch will 
hold vour securities in its vault, in- 
suring them against fire and theft— 
free. Well also clip vour coupons, 
collect \our dividends, and issue a 
HHiiithlv statement showing exactiv 
how yonr account stands- free. 

7. Merrill Lynch charges the lowest 
commissions allowed by any ex- 
change. For example, the fnininiN/n 
commission permitted bv the New 
York Stock F.xcbangc on tlie pur- 
chase or sale of UK) shares of stocks 
worth Sl.OOO is SIT. Merrill Lvnch 
commission: SIT. On over-thc-coiin- 
ter traiKsactions, .Merrill Lvnch 
charges no more than the e(|uivalont 
of a minimum New York Stock Ex- 
change commission. 

8. .Merrill Lvncli’s assets total more 
than SI billion. .\s a matter of poliev, 
tlx* firm's capital {xisition has always 
exceeded rccpiiremeiits of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Our present 
net capital — ocer $1H5 million— e\- 
ceeds that of any other broker. 

9. Merrill Lvnch has more “men on 
the floor" than any other broker. 
Merrill Lvncli has fifteen men to 
cover the nearly foothall-field-si/.e 
floor of tlie New York Stock Ex- 
change.Thcy are strategically placed 
at iiiiic' locations so that no one man 
has to walk more than about lo steps 
to execute orders. 

Merrill Lvnch is also able to chan- 
nel ord<?rs from any of its 167 world- 


wide (dfici’s. electronically, direct to 
its floorbrol«T.s’ booth nearest the 
spot ^^•bcrc voiir stock is traded. 

This combined siiporioritv of elec- 
tronics and ruiinber of Hoorbrokers 
means tlial. on almost any active 
stock, Merrill L\ncb can jjenerally 
ofler \'oii faster executions than anv 
other broker. Hccord time for filling 
a West Coast order: 14 seconds. 

10. Merrill Lynch takes part, on aver- 
age. in one ocit of every six trades on 
the Big Board— a far greater volume 
of business than anv other broker. 
Since every Merrill Lvneb floor- 
broker bandies orders in onl\' about 
80 stocks, be has a good feel for the 
market in those stocks. .Mso. when 
be concbides a trade, there’s little 
chance that anyone can guess wheth- 
er lie is representing one of a million 
private investors— or a billion-dollar 
corporation, 

1 1 . Merrill Lvneh can often save in- 

vestors money on over-the-counter 
transactions. When acting as your 
agent, Merrill Lvneb alwavs chocks 
at least three other brokers to trv to 
get you the best price. W’hen Merrill 
I.vncb is a principal, and x'ou are 
buying frotn us or .selling to us. we 
think vou'll find our price <|uote as 
good as that of anv other dealer, in i 
nnint/ cases belter. I 

12. Merrill Lvneb offers its custom- 

ers more stocks “commission-free to , 
the bviver " than anv other broker. 
Merrill Lvneb handles more e.t- 
chan<’e distributions and sells more 
stocks in more registered secondarif 
offerin'^s than anv other broker. 
When institutions use cither of these 
two methods for selling large blocks 
of stocks, they pa\’ all commission 
costs. So Merrill Lxncb can offer [ 
these stocks to its customers u ithout ' 
commission charge! I 

L\IPOItT.\NT: Merrill Lynch does ' 
not sell such stocks to its customers 
unless the stocks have Research ap- i 
])roval — even though this lias meant 
passing up millions of dollars in com- ' 
missions! 

13. Merrill Lvneb operates openly 
"in a goldfish howl” for all to see. 
For example, although not re(|uire<l 
hv law. Merrill Lvneb publishes and 
distributes its own annual report — 
the first brokerage house in historv 
to do so. If Merrill Lxncli or its offi- 
cers hav e an interest in the securities 
of anv companv, this fact is disclosed 
in all published research reports on 
the companv. 


How to open an account at 
a Merrill l-vnch Investment 
Information Center. 

Opening an accniint witli us is 
much like opening a cliargc 
account at u department store, as- 
suming you are (3ver 21. 

Simply ask to sec the oiRee m.m- 
nger. Or. if yuu prefer, irriu- us, 
giving your name aucl address, 
phone, citi/'cnship. Social Security 
niimlrer, bank, and viuir (or vour 
hushand's) employer and jrosition 
— plus vour signatuu'. 

When your au'ount lias been ac- 
cepted, you’ll he alile to place your 
orders anv time, anywhere, merely 
1)V picking up the phone. 

Whether or ni3t you have husi- 
ness to transact, you arc always 
welcome to visit any Merrill Lvneh 
cilRce for investment mformation. 
.Iiist walk ill! 


14. Merrill Lvneh puts teeth in its 
policy: "The customer’s interest 
must come first. ” Wlienev er the firm 
makes a public offering of stock, no 
officer or emplovec is pennitted to 
hiiv for himself until all customer 
orders have been filled. When the 
Reseureh Department issues a new 
report on a stock, no officer or em- 
plovee mav huv or sell the stock for 
his own account for a period of 48 
hours. Merrill Lvneli discxnirages all 
trading in riskv "pennv stocks ’—and 
refuses to open accounts for the pur- 
pose of buying or selling them. 

lo. Merrill Lynch account execu- 
tives are not jiuid a straight commis- 
sion on sales. Merrill Lvncli pavs its 
account executives a salartf. plus ad- 
justed compensation twice a vear. 
The amount of additional compen- 
sation eacli man receives <l(‘pend.s 
not onl\- on the \’aluc of business he 
generates, hut also on his success in 


gix'ing as much personal attention 
and scrs'ice as each customer needs. 
Scccniii-ftve percent of the account 
executix es who started with the firm 
are still witli it. 

16. ;\II new Merrill Lyncli account 
men must pass a rigorous 7-month 
training program. Out of ex erv 100 
men wlio ha\ c applied for the course 
in the past decade, an ax erage of 90 
have been rejected. Some of the 
tougher subjects studied; Monetj 
Markets. Commodili/ Tradin'^ Pro- 
cedures. ^securities .\naiijsis. Gradu- 
ates of the program must pass a Xew 
York Slock Exchange ti’st to (lualifv 
as account executixes. .As a group, 
Merrill l-xnch traine<‘S consistentlv 
rank among the highest scorers of all 
men taking the test, 

17. Merrill Lynch has 107 offices, is 
a inemher of everv major exchange. 
On these stock and commoditx’ ex- 
changes, and in theox er-the-eountiT 
market. Merrill I.x nch executes more 
orders for its customers than anx’ 
other broker or dealer. The firm is 
also a principal factor in the hiiving 
and selling of U.S. ('.ox eminent se- 
curities and municipal bonds. 

IS. Merrill Lxncb conducts tlie most 
ambitious public education program 
of anv broker. Through speeches 
and seminars, forums and films, hro- 
cliures, booklets and broadcasts, 
Merrill Lxneh offers information on 
inx estments and the stock market to 
inx estors of ex erx lex-el of sophistica- 
tion. Sample literature, ax nilahle 
free: Ilote to Buii Stocks. Ilote to 
Bead a I'inani ial Rejioii. Inceslinf’ 
for Tax-l'..xem})t Income. 

Glip coupon for <letails of more 
Merrill Lx neli serxiees. policies and 
facilities. 

Inx estigatc — then inx ost. 


ni 

^ MERRILL LYNCH, 

H-H PIERCE, FENNERS, SMITH INC 


FREE 40-PAGE BOOKLET ‘ : 

To: Merrili Lynch | 

70 Pine Street, New York, N. Y. 10005 | 

Please send me a copy of your illustrated booklet "This Is Merrill j 
Lynch, Pierce. Fenner & Smith Inc.," with details of all your services. ■ 
policies, and facilities. | 

I 

■ 

NAME PHONE j 

I 

STREET j 

CITY STATE ZIP j 



original 

Scotch. 


. sher’s was light when 
candles lit up Christmas trees, 
toys came without warrantees, 
ancient castles were hung with trim, 
and Scrooge blessed little Tiny Tim 
Christmases were always white 
when Usher’s first went light. 

You see, Usher’s Green Stripe 
Scotch was light in 1853. 

It’s the only one that was. 

Try a sip of Usher’s 
and see how light 
was meant to be. 





GENERAL ELECTRIC'S 

precision 
quality- 


INTERCHANGEABLE 
POWER TOOLS 


Precision Quality at Popular 
Prices. General Electric's unique 
concept lets you give— or own— a 
whole set of precision power tools 
at considerable savings. Because 
one Power Unit drives four differ- 
ent tool heads, plus Lawn Trimmer 
and Hedge and Shrub Trimmer 
Heads. Change the head, and you 
have another complete precision 
power tool— without buying another 
motor. No compromise. No fum- 
bling. Each head is specially de- 
signed, geared and balanced for 
Its job. It meshes instantly with the 
Power Unit . . . driven by a Vi hp. 
3 amp. General Electric motor- 
more powerful than most other 
household tools. Choice of Single- 
Speed or Variable-Speed Power 
Unit, 



H ' Power Drill. Jacobs chuck. Double re- 
duction high-impacl-resistani gears for 
durability, 900 rpm rating. V 4 " Power Drill 
tool head (1800 rpm rating) also available. 


NOW IN A COMPLETE KIT! 



A COMPLETELY 
PORTABLE WORKSHOP! 



Precision Sabre Saw. Unique design gives 
perfect up-front visibility ... greater ac- 
curacy. Adjusts for bevel, straight or flush 
cutting. Built-in sawdust blower, 


Kit includes: 

• All-metal box 

• Power Unit 

• Sabre Saw Head 

• Va - Drill Head 

• Orbital Sander Head 

• Additional workshop accesso- 
ries: 10 high-speed drill bits; 9 
sheets sandpaper: 2 helper han- 
dles; 3 Sabre Saw blades; chuck 
key, chuck wrench; rip circle 
guide: adapter plug. Available 
with single-speed or variable- 
speed power unit. (Variable- 
Speed kit also includes 2 screw- 
driver bits). 

Also— General Electric Power Tools 
may be purchased separately. All 
tool heads are /nferchangeab/e— 
made to fit both the Single-Speed 
and Variable-Speed Power Units. 



Powerful Orbital Sander. Special design 
gives exceptionally fine balance ... allows 
flush-to-wall and in-corner sanding. Handy 
screw-type take-up clamps for sandpaper. 


II your store docs not have General Electric Power Tools, wrie us lor name ol nearest dealer Mr A. Stewart, General Electric Company, 128S Boston Avenue, 

Bridgeport. Connecticut 06602 

General Electric Company, Housewares Division, Bridgeport, Cpnn. 06602 

T^ogress fs Our Moit Important Product 

GENERAL 0 ELECTRIC 


SCORECARD 


KNOWING THE SCORE 

From now on, as you sit before the televi- 
sion set on Sunday wearing your official 
NFL slacks and Pete Rozclle sweatshirt, 
think “scores’* and you will be amazed 
at how angry you can get. The tele- 
vision boys, bless ’em, have come up 
with another neat little trick, which, of 
course, has nothing to do with advertis- 
ing or anything like that. 

What happens is that during the final 
quarter of the televised game the an- 
nouncers give fewer and fewer scores of 
other games around the league, even 
though they have the scores right there 
in the booth. Recently the people tuned 
into CBS-TVs game between Washing- 
ton and Atlanta heard the announcer 
say: “Well, there’s one real shocker of 
a final score!’’ And that’s all he said. 
The network thus failed to report the 
biggest news story in the NFL thus far 
— Minnesota's upset of Green Bay. 

The reason for the no-score policy is 
simple enough. It will force the viewer 
to Slay tuned in for the postgame score 
shows- -and all the attendant commer- 
cials. Last week yariely had a rather 
crisp remark about the whole thing, 
“Where video is concerned . . . sports 
is just another commodity.’’ 

With that in mind, we have another 
idea that television might try. It could 
black out all the good plays and put 
them on after the game as a separate 
show. Then in the last quarter the an- 
nouncer could say, “Stay tuned right 
after this, because you ain’t seen noth- 
in’ yet!” 

HIP 

Football half-time shows have become 
increasingly intricate in the Ivy League, 
abandoning the oompah of old to com- 
ment on sociological developments of 
our times. A measure of how far bands- 
manship has come -or gone, depending 
on your view of this antic art — was pro- 
vided by Columbia at a recent home 
game. The subject of the half-time show 
at Baker Field was birth control. The 


band dedicated one number to the Vat- 
ican— / Ool Rhythm — and its formations 
included the Pill and a shotgun, precise- 
ly shaped to the indelicate tune of Get 
Me to the Church on Time. 

The Columbia band had actually pre- 
pared the show for last year’s game at 
Dartmouth, but officials in Hanover 
vetoed the script as unsportsmanlike 
conduct. It was a hit at Columbia. 

THE BORE TESTER 

The next time you are at a cocktail parly 
and want to get a conversation started (or 
stopped for that matter) bring up the fact 
that there arc currently 102 major league 
professional teams functioning in the 
U.S. in the sports of soccer, ba.seball, bas- 
ketball, football and hockey. Ask anyone 
to give you the cities the teams perform 
in and the nickname of each club. If the 
person cannot name 75, walk away. If he 
names over 90, run. 

SPORTS POWER 

The Louisiana National Guard was 
called out two weeks ago to deal with stu- 
dent protests against alleged overempha- 
sis on sports at Grambling, a predom- 
inantly Negro college. 

The president of the school for the 
past 31 years. Dr. Ralph Jones, is undeni- 
ably a sports fan. He doubles as the 
school’s baseball coach, he is active in 
athletic recruiting and has been responsi- 
ble for building Grambling's reputation 
as a small-college sports power and a 
big source of professional athletes. He 
also has built the college into a fully ac- 
credited institution with 4,100 students, 
one that has an excellent reputation for 
sending able Negro graduates into busi- 
ness and education. 

Sports does not seem to be the real 
issue at Grambling. The protest is deep- 
er than the announced grievances 
(among the items demanded by the pro- 
testers was “a school yearbook that 
doesn’t look like Shorts Illustrated’’). 
The college says the demonstrations 
were fomented by advocates of Black 


Power, with athletics being used to at- 
tract attention and sympathy. “This is 
part of a calculated plan to discredit 
Negro colleges," one Grambling offi- 
cial declared. "This is the only way the 
Black Power people can make inroads 
into the middie-cla.ss Negro community 
and hope to establish themselves." 

Whatever the actual basis of the six- 
day protest, the 1,200 demonstrators 
who showed up cn masse at the home- 
coming football game cheered loudly 
when Grambling scored and later joined 
in celebrating the team's 20-14 victory 
over Texas Southern. 

TO THE MANOR BORNE 

The pack was in full and glorious cry 
when the Seavington Hunt burst through 
the tall iron gates at Montacute House, 
a manor in Somerset. Unfortunately, it 
quickly became obvious that the quarry 
was not a fox but the lady of the man- 
or’s pet cat. The cal, named Phelips after 
the original owners of the I6th-ceniury 
mansion, scrambled up a tree to safety, 
Mrs. Yvonne Brock, his owner, was 
outraged. “When the huntsntan arrived 
he did not even apologize," she said 
afterward. “If I don't receive a proper 



apology I shall take steps to have the 
hunt banned from the district.” 

The joint master of the Seavington 
Hunt, Mr. Tom Squire, claimed the 
hounds were chasing a fox when the cat 
got in the way. Furthermore, he said, 
the hunt did apologize. "The huntsman 
went up to Mrs. Brock, touched his cap, 
blew his horn and left,” said Squire. 

GOING STRAIGHT 

For economio reasons, the proprietors 
of bowling alleys have in the last few 
years been changing the kind of varnish 

fonllmied 
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Thejoniy dilfermGe between NFL All-Pro 


real fbotba lis about 99 yards 


The difference is all in the size of the field. The excitement and skill are the same. 


We made NFL All-Pro for people who like football and respect ski II. There's no luck involved. 
Just split second decisions on your part. 


This is the football board game that lets you: 

1. Call a pass, then change your mind when you seethe blitz is on. 

2. Set your defense against an end sweep, then adjust for an off tackle slant in the 
of the play. 

3. Exercise the option when your receivers are double 
teamed. 

4. Or make any other split second strategy decisions after 
the play has started. 

Pass, run, kick, fumble, penalties . . . 

anything that happens on the gridiron ^ 

can happen in NFL All-Pro Football. 

All theaction. Noneof the bruises. Get it ■'.ifjiitiiii iiSw4S 

wherever games are sold. 


middle 




It’s Sawyer's Rotomatic" 707AQ slide projector ■ Slide 
after slide Is automatically brought into sharp, clear 
focus and uniformly maintained by Sawyer’s new solid 
state system ■ Exclusive quartz iodine lamp gives 500 
watt brilliance, never dims, lasts twice as long ■ Shows 
100 slides without interruption, using circular trays ■ 
Takes regular trays, too ■ Shows up to 40 slides auto- 
matically without a tray, using accessory stack loader ■ 
Preview editor lets you show slides singly or reposition 
slides ■ Auto timer for fully automatic slide changing 
■ Pushbutton remote control advance and reverse ■ 
Retractable power cord ■ Room lamp outlet automat- 
ically turns room lighten and off ■ Sawyer’s Rotomatic 
707AQ is just one of nine great Sawyer's projectors, 
starting at less than $60, at leading photo dealers and 
departments now. 


gaF 


PORTLAND. OREGON 97307 

A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 


SAWYER'S INC. 


SCORECARD .„!murd 

U'lCd on their lanes. The new chemical 
compouiuis produce a stick, h.ird finish 
that wears longer but also alTects the ac- 
tion of the ball. 

I'rofessional howlers have had to 
adapt i(' the new surfaces, or he out of 
pocket. One of those reluctant to chani^- 
was Hilly Hardwick, who rolled to the 
top of (he tenpin world m lyft? at the 
age of 22 and earned the nickname ol 
Young Man wiili the Ciolden C law. He 
had alwav.s bowled m an unorlhodo.s 
fashion, using Ins index and middle lin- 
gers because his ring linger wa.s injured 
in a high .school shop course. B\ 1965 
Hardwick Itad won SIIO.OOO. but last 
year, bowling week after week on the 
new- surfaces, he earned xm!y SK.420. 

"My hall wouldn’t belly out there 
like it did when the lanes weren’t so 
slick.” Hardwick explained recently. "I 
used to start in the center of ihe lane, 
roll the ball out four or five boards from 
the center and it would hook right into 
the pocket. But with the new sarnishes 
the shot wouldn’t W'ork. It was embar- 
rassing. Then 1 started to get light in 
csery tournament and began to pull the 
ball so much it was unbcliexable. final- 
ly four months ago 1 decided to change 
my shot or quit. I walked mto the locker 
room one day and yelled. ’Anybody 
have a ball I can use.’’ Bill I.illard ga\e 
mconeofhis and ! liked it righ; away.” 

Hardwick now uses his middle and 
1 mg lingers, in the orthodox way, though 
his ring linger has no joint and is near- 
ly stiir. He bowls from the outside and 
throws straight for the pocket ’’like 
a oncc-a-wcck howler m the church 
league.” A fortnight ago in Kokomo. 
Ind. he won his first tournament in two 
and a half years. 

THE SHIFTING SCENE 

As of early last vveck major league base- 
ball came up with yet another new team 

the fhiwaukcc White So.x. In an in- 
teresting but certainly not dumfoundiiig 
development, the Chicago Wlnlc Sox 
announced that they would play nine 
regular-season American League games 
ill Milwaukee’s County Stadium in 1968. 
Thc games will be played during the 
week, one against each league opponent 
so that the Sox do not lose any lucra- 
tive home weekend dates. 

Three things contributed to the shift- 
ing of the games. In July of this year 
the Sox played an exhibition in Mil- 
waukee against the Minnesota Twins 
<o/ttlnunl 





King Cotton Perma-iron: 
the no-iron shirt that 
doesn't mean maybe. 

Wash it. 

Tumble dry. 

Wear it. 

That's all. 

100% cotton. 

’Sanforized.” 

Many other patterns, colors. 

(n exact sleeve lengths. 

Arrow Cum Laude. 






‘The children stretch out 
in the back, gaze up 
'.'at the Stars through the 
V ^ sun roof and they’re 
off to sleep in no time!' 


i’Any giveii weekend, we carry 
boats, mHs., masts, five or six children, . 
picnic baskets, sadidles, bridles, 
tack trunks, blankets- .. '£r. 

we even pack a nine-foot dinghy in „ . 

^ thebackofourBuickSportwragon!’ 

Mrs. Graham Brown, Mother of five. 
Wouldn’t you really rather have a Buick? 


Buiek Sportwagon comes w>tti 2 or 3 seats, a 230'tip V-8 engine and a carpeted passenger area. Custom padded cushions are standard. So is a lull line of GM safety equipment 
which includes a four-way hazard warning flasher and energy absorbing steering column. 


It looks more like a luxury car than a station wagon!’ 



SCORECARD 


and drew a crowd of 51.144 at major 
league prices. No other team in the ma- 
jors drew a larger crowd without giving 
away bats, balls or caps. This showed 
that Milwaukee, abandoned by the 
Braves in 1966, is obviously still very 
interested in ba.seball. The Sox are also 
trying to develop the Milwaukee tele- 
vision market 85 miles from Chicago. 
And. finally, although Arthur Allyn. 
the owner of the White Sox, cannot pub- 
licly criticize the location of Chicago's 
Comiskey Park, it is bad and this season 
the Sox drew a nine-year attendance low 
of 966.000 despite the fact that the team 
led the league much of the time. 

Whatever one may think about the 
transfer of the games, two large ques- 
tions remain unanswered. Isn't Allyn 
trying to prod the city of Chicago into 
building a new stadium? Comiskey Park, 
Wrigicy Field and Chicago Stadium are 
all antiquated, in poor neighborhoods 
and the newest of them was built nearly 
50 years ago. That is a building prob- 
lem for Chicago. Baseball's problem is 
a moral one. Must Milwaukee prove 
again that it is a major league town and 
do so by supporting a nonresident team? 
Supposing Milwaukee does support the 
Sox in 1968. What happens in 1970? 
Does it get its own team for a few- years 
or somebody cise’s for 10 games? Do 
we hear 1 1? 

RING-WISE 

The former Mrs. Thad Spencer is so 
sure that her ex-husband will win the 
heavyweight elimination tournament 
that she is gambling alimony money on 
her pick, Mrs. Brenda Spencer. 26. went 
into Alameda County Superior Court 
in California last week and said she 
would accept a lump sum of S5,000 to 
be paid when Spencer fights Jerry Quarry 
and another 55,000 if he wins and goes 
on to fight for the title. If Spencer loses 
to Quarry she taps out on the second 
five grand. When she got her divorce, 
Mrs. Spencer claimed that not only did 
Thad often stay away from home, he 
argued a lot. She has confidence in his 
fighting ability. 

NIGHT GAME 

Several years ago Baltimore Colt Alex 
Hawkins was caught scaling the wall of 
a West Coast hotel three nights before 
his team was to play the Rams for the 
conference title. He was fined for the 
curfew violation and lectured in front 
tominued 
17 



exhilarating elegance... 

JftDEfEASr 


As an alternate fragrance, try Jade East CORAL cr Jade East GOLDEN LIME 


.precise exposure 
control is no longer 
a professional secret 



Bright sky, dark subject? Tricky, high- 
contrast light situations like this make 
precise exposure difficult, even for pro- 
fessional photographers. But now, the 
new Minolta SR-T 101 35mm single lens 
reflex, with exclusive "Contrast Light 
Compensator", measures exposure 
through the lens for perfect control 
under any light conditions. This 
precision instrument assures 


superb picture quality with a world- 
famed Rokkor lens. And with unmatched 
handling ease, it’s no wonder the ex- 
perts at Modern Photography call the 
SR-T 101 “a hard-to-beat combination of 
quality and convenience". Prices start 
under $270, plus case. See your Minolta 
dealer or write for free literature to 
Minolta Corp., 200 Park Avenue 
South, New York, N.Y. 10003. 


Minolta 
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SCORECARD continued 

of ihc whole team hy Weeb Fw-bank, 
who was then coaching the Colls, Haw- 
kins. wearying of the harangue, linally 
interrupted hwbank. ■'Weeb." he said, 
•‘W'licn you dance, you gotta pay the 
liddler," 

Hawkins is one of sport's night peo- 
ple. like hascball’s Don l.arsen or tough 
old Robhy I.a\ne. and if any Colt was 
going to end up in jail the week of the 
Baltimore-Green Bay game, you would 
ha\e t<i figure it would be Alex, Last 
week there he was. picked up along with 
eight others including a member of 
the Baltimore City Jail Board and for- 
mer Colt Business Manager Bert Bell 
Jr. - in an early-morning raid on a po- 
ker game in a barber shop. .After being 
booked, mugged and posting S55 bond. 
Hawkin.s had a cup of coffee W’ith Bell 
and went straight to practice. 

Hawkins, once captain of Baltimore 
special teams but more recently a start- 
ing split end for the injury-plagucd Colts, 
is viewed with amused tolerance by his 
teammates. His latest lly-by-nighi esca- 
pade could hardly have amused Colt 
Coach Don Sluila. howeser. not so much 
because of the incident as because of 
.Alex's choice of company. Since leaving 
the C'olts. Bert Bell has been writing a 
oncc-a-wcck football column for the 
Baltimore S't’ixs .■itiwrifciii. and he has 
been savagely critical of Shula. But Shu- 
la said nothing last week, A club spokes- 
man anni unced that disciplinary action 
would be taken against Haw-kins because 
of the time of the raid 4.45 a.m. '■Cur- 
few is not strict when the team is at 
home." the front-oflice man explained, 
"but 4;45 is a little past bedtime." 

THEY SAID IT 

• Frank How'ard, Cleinson athletic di- 
rector. when approached by rowing en- 
thusiasts for tinancial aid from the ath- 
letic department: ‘'('lemson will never 
subsidize a sport where a man sits on 
his tail and goes backward." 

• Ciene Stallings. Texas A&M football 
coach, after his team lost si.x straight 
pregame coin Hips: ■'Next year we're 
going to recruit a ganibicr." 

• Marianne Moore. 79-year-old poet, 
on sportsmen's fashions: "The yachts- 
man's double-breasted Navy jacket and 
cap with while flannels or ducks arc the 
man's most effective garb, I think. Ball- 
players' uniforms seem to me not so trim 
as formerly. They should not look like 
babies' sleepers or snowsuits.” end 
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AN AURA OF DESTINY 


This is their year, the Colts have been telling themselves. The way fortune shone on them Sunday in Baltimore 
when they overcame a rough Green Bay defense in the final desperate minutes, it may well be by TEX MAULE 


T Ik'ic comes a moment in the course 
of nearly every professional football 
season when one team rises unmistakably 
above all the rest. An aura of destiny 
surrounds the club, as if its success were 
preordained. In four of the last six years 
the Green Bay Packers were such a team, 
and the revelation that they were the 
chosen ones came, as often as not, in 
Baltimore. 

Thus it was that the Packers went to 
Baltimore last Sunday, seeking after 
an indifferent first half of the season — 
that sure sign that this again would be 
their year. For most of a wintry after- 
noon it seemed that the Packer quest 
would be a success. Although the Bal- 
timore pass rush harassed him continu- 
ously. Bart Starr ran his Green Bay of- 
fensive machine like the competent 
engineer that he is, and when with 12 
minutes left in the game — he took ad- 
vantage of a Colt rookie defensive half- 
back to throw a 31-yard scoring pass to 
Donny Anderson and give Green Bay a 
10-0 lead, the Packers appeared .sure 
winners. 

They seemed even surer after the next 
set of downs. As Johnny Unitas strove 
manfully to untrack his team's attack. 
Willie Davis, throughout the afternoon 
a virtuoso performer at defensive end, 
and Ray Nifschke and the other redoubt- 
able Packer linebackers continued to 
stop Baltimore cold. Davis eluded a 
tentative block by Sam Ball, a young 
tackle who went to graduate school on 
this Sunday, and smashed Unitas from 
behind, causing the Colt quarterback to 
fumble for a nine-yard loss. Unitas 


passed to Tom .Matte for a scant yard, 
then was hurried into a long, incomplete 
pa.ss, and Baltimore had to give the ball 
back. 

Then it began to happen. A scries of 
penalties thwarted a Green Bay drive. 
When Johnny Unitas got his hands on 
the ball again with six minutes and 22 
.seeond.s showing on the clock, the com- 
plexion of the game was suddenly 
changed. Unitas pas.scd to Willie Rich- 
ardson for a first down, passed to Alex 
Hawkins for another, was hit throwing 
his next pass but still got the ball into 
wobbling flight and into the hands of 
Richardson. This was good for (5 yard,s 
and another first down. With the Pack- 
er defense dropping back to guard 
against the long pass. Unitas hit Run- 
ning Back Tony Lorick in close for 10 
more yards. First down No, 4. A mo- 
ment later Unitas threaded the ball 
through a narrow crack between a Green 
Bay linebacker and a Green Bay back 
into the hands of Hawkins, deep in the 
corner of the end zone. Touchdown. 
Score: 10-6. Time to go: 2:19. 

Now the extra point and a field goal 
would tie the game. But the Colts missed 
the extra point. Defensive Back Bobby 
Boyd, who usually holds the ball for 
Lou Michaels' kicks, had gone out of 
the game earlier with a shoulder injury. 
Although Coach Don Shula had Rick 
Volk, a rookie safetyman. warming up 
as a holder on the sideline, the jiffy course 
was too hurried. Taking a good snap 
from center, Volk tried to race the ball 
into position while spinning the lacc to 
the front. He wound up with the top 


point of the ball cupped in his palm in- 
stead of suspended by a fingertip. Even 
wofsc, it was tilted to the side like the 
Tower of Pisa. Faced with so strange a 
target. Michaels booted the ball wide. 
The missed extra point forced Baltimore 
to play for a touchdown instead of a 
field goal. 

Michaels and Volk redeemed them- 
selves immediately. As Michaels' onsidc 
kickoff skittered through the front line 
of Green Bay receivers, Volk pounced 
on the ball. It was first down for the 
Colts on the Green Bay 34. with a min- 
ute and 56 seconds left. Lorick ran for 
four yards, but matters took a desper- 
ate turn when Unitas tried twice for John 
Mackey, the big light end, and mis.sed. 

So It was fourth and six. As Unitas 
faded back for what could have been 
his last pass in a lost cause, the Green 
Bay defense dropped off and covered 
his receivers perfectly. Willie Davis, 
barreling in from Unitas' right, forced 
him out of the pocket, and Unitas began 
to run with hi.s long, cranclike strides. 
Against the Packers a year ago. in an 
almost identical situation, a Unitas run 
had ended in disaster when Davis 
smashed into him, making him fumble 
into the hands of Dave Robinson, the 
Green Bay linebacker. This time Unitas 
ran for seven yard,s and remained at- 
tached to the ball despite a thunderous 
tackle. The Colts had their first down 
on the Packer 23. 

Unitas climbed dazedly to his feel, 
and on the next play the gods smiled 
sweetly at last on Baltimore. Johnny U. 
threw a pass to Willie co«iiru/ed 


Grabbing pass that won the gamt, Colt Flankar Willis Richardson boats Herb Addorlay. who had a hand on the ball but could not daflect it. 

PH0T0:i>AmS WALTFR lOQSS iR 
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AURA OF DESTINY cominueH 


Richardson, who has been pla>'ing--and 
plasing well primarily because Jimmy 
Orr has been injured. Richardson beat one 
of the best defensive halfbacks in pro 
football Herb Addcrley to catch the 
game-u inning touchdown, 

noticed in movies that Herb has 
a tendency to take a stance looking in." 
Richardson explained after the game in 
the exuberant Colt dressing room, "rd 
fake out and get around him and cut 
back in when his buck was toward me, 
Raymond Berrs spent the whole fourth 
quarter studsing his moves, and we dis- 
cussed them. When I went back into 
the huddle after Johnny ran for the first 
down, I told him I could beat Herb to 
the inside. Johnny was pretty shook up 
from the tackle, but he threw a perfect 
pass. Herb was playing me real tight. 
Six inches farther. I couldn't have caught 
it; six inches back, he intercepts," 

Addcrley actually had a hand on the 
ball. "Just as I reached for it. Richard- 
son hit me w ith his shoulder and bumped 
me olf the ball." he said. "I thought for 
a split second I might get it.” 

l-or the last three years the winner of 
this game has gone on to take the West- 
ern Conference championship, and in 
1965 and 1966 Cireen Bay won the NFL 
championship as well, Last year the 
Packers also won the Super Bowl. For 
both leam.s, then, the game ha.s come to 
be the most significant of the season. 
Oddly enough, because of a Monday 
night TV commitment, the Packers ar- 
rived in Baltimore with the handicap of 
one less day than usual in which to pre- 
pare. They had defeated St. Louis 31 23 
on Monday night and did not gel back 
into Green Bay until 2 a.m. Tuesday. 

"We had to compress our prepara- 
tion.” Vince Lombardi said last Saturday 
night. "VVe put in the otTcnsc and de- 
fense as we usually do, but in a normal 
week we use Friday for refining and pol- 
ishing. This week we didn't have time 
to tunc the machine, We're ready, but 
we may be less precise than I would 
like us to be.” 

Much of the pregame conjecture con- 
cerned the physical condition of the 
two quarterbacks. In previous years 
Unitas had often had to play despite 
being hurt, but now Unilas w-as healthy, 
Starr, m turn, had been forced to miss 
all or part of three of the last five games 


between the two teams, and last week 

wa. s just getting back into top shape from 
injuries suffered first during the exhibi- 
tion season. Zeke Bratkowski had come 
in for Starr in the three games and in 
each case proved at least as damaging 
to the Colts as Starr himself. But last 
Saturday morning Bratkowski pulled a 
muscle in his hack working out on the 
frosty field in Green Bay. "I had to 
help him out of bed this morning," .said 
Max McCiec on Sunday. "Color Zeke 
gone. There's no way he'll be able to 
play today. It's a good thing Bart is 
ready." 

Green Bay's toucliy predicament at 
quarterback was complicated early bv 
its loss of both first-string running backs, 
.lim Grabowski went to the sideline with 
an injured knee in the first quarter, to 
be followed moments lalcr by Llijah 
Pitts, who tore an Achilles icndon. With- 
out them, the Packers' running game 
lacked some of its sparkle, although 
lien Wilson and Donny Anderson per- 
formed adequately. By half time the 
game had lapsed into a stern defensive 
battle, relieved only by Don Chandler's 
49-yard field goal. 

it was not until Boyd was injured ear- 
ly in the fourth period that Green Bay 
got its lone touchdown. One of the lead- 
ers of the Colt secondary. Boyd was 
replaced by Charlie Stukes, a good rook- 
ie. but a rookie. 

"On the touchdown to .Anderson,” 
Shula said later, "they sent the spread 
end to the in.side. faking Stukes with 
him and isolating Anderson on the line- 
backer. Boyd, with his experience, would 
not have gone so far inside with the 
end. He would have rolled back out to 
help on .Anderson and 1 think he might 
have made the play." 

Hawkins, who caught the first Bal- 
timore touchdown pass, faked in, then 
broke to the outside to take Unitas' per- 
fect throw just in the corner of the end 
zone. Hawkins was smiling later in the 
dressing room. He had not been put in 
the game until the fourth period, and 
after last Wednesday morning's poker- 
playing escapade, w'hcn he and eight 
friends were arrested at 4:45 a.m. in the 
back room of a .suburban barbershop, 
he was not sure that he would gel in at 

all. Hawkins used to be called Captain 
Who? when he was the leader of the Balti- 


more special teams. “They changed my 
name to Captain Midnight." he said in 
the dressing room Sunday evening. "I 
guess I got a thrcc-quaners suspension. 
I'm glad they lifted it in time for me to 
get in." 

Whatever penalty Shula has in store 
for Hawkins may be reduced a bit by 
the coach's euphoria over victory. "This 
year we're getting the breaks.'' he said 
happily. "When you're rolling, that’s 
what happens, Maybe this is going to 
he our year." 

Twice during the second liatl'lhc Colts 
took what seemed to be extraordinary 
gambles for a team that was trailing but 
still had a good deal of time left to 
play. Once, with fourth and one at the 
Green Bay 44 midway in the third quar- 
ter. Shula cteeled to try for the first down. 
Nitschke and Willie Wood met Lenny 
Moore behind the line of scrimmage to 
give the Backers possession of the ball. 
The Colt defense salvaged that lost gam- 
ble by forcing a Green Bay punt. 

.As the fourth period began, ilie Colts 
had the ball on the Green Bay 43, again 
fourth and one. and Shula gambled once 
more. And again Nitschke met Moore 
behind the line of scrimmage and the 
hall went over to Green Bay. This lime 
the lost gamble cost the touchdown that 
put the Packers ahead 10 0. 

"Nitschke made great plays on both 
tries," Shula said. "Once the fullback 
almost had him down and he reached 
over him to get Moore. They pinched 
the middle and Nitschke just slid out- 
side to get Lenny again. Sure, they were 
gambles. But we're a gambling team. 
You have to have confidence in your- 
self." 

Dan Sullivan, the Colt guard who 
bUicked vvell all afternoon, was slumped 
in exhaustion before his locker, still 
stunned by the sudden turn that had 
brought the Colts victory. "I guess 1 
wasn't really worried during those last 
three minule.s or so," he said. "We have 
so much confidence in Johnny U, and 1 
got a feeling this is gonna be our year." 

It may well be. Certainly it took a 
team ble.ssed by fortune to pull this game 
out. Should Baltimore and Green Bay- 
win in their divisions, they will meet 
again in a divisional play-off December 
23 in Green Bay . Dcsimy will be put to 
a hard lest, end 


Despite teammetes' efforts to protect him. Packers' Bart Starr, caught srx times for tosses, crumples under heavy charge of Colts' Ordell Braase. 
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FAST START FOR BEN’S HAWKS 


One of the last of the owners who scuffled through pro basketball's bitter years. Ben Kerner has another winner for 
St. Louis this season, a team minus a star attraction — unless it's the boss himself by FRANK DEFORD 


I n his seat at midcourt, feet stretched out 
lo the raised floor, Ben Kerner watches 
his St- l.ouis Hawks, As i.enny Wilkens 
brings the bail upcourl. Kerner lilts his 
face to the scoreboard, and his eyebrows 
seem lo pull his eyes up after them. His 
face IS constructed that way. in a delicate 
balance; when one feature moves, it trig- 
gers another. Pholographersare fascinat- 
ed by it. When his mouth curls up and 
he says .something like. "Ya follow me?” 
his eyes automatically shut. The score 
confirmed. Ben returns to the action and 
lights another cigarette in the chain. Olf 
season, he smokes hardly at all. 

I his is Kerner’s 21st year in the game, 
on a serpentine route from Buffalo lo Tri- 
Cilics (now Quad C'itics) to Milwaukee 
to St. l.ouis, A bachelor, carrying the 
franchise as salesmen do Samsonite, 
changing coaches as others do TV repair- 
men. Kerner's life has beer a series of 
skirmishc.s. and he has never escaped his 
early image. A cagey hustler, he was 
called, a cuirate Sol Hurok who would al- 
ways be around, promoting, as long as 
there was another city in the Midwest and 
the Harlem Globies could be brought in 
for a prelim. Today the St. Louis fran- 
chise is worth something like S.f million 
all Ben’s and the Hawks are off on 
an I l-l tear, wiih a commanding lead in 
the Western Division. And Kerner is still 
promoting. His latest stunt has been so 
cfTcctive that .-iilvcriisinf; Aye decided to 
keep .Madison Avenue abreast of devel- 
opments, What Kerner is doing is giving 
away every scat in the house for the .San 
Diego game this Sunday. He bought full- 
page new'spaper ads to announce it, and 
the Haw ks weie swamped with 45.(K)(> re- 
quests for the lO.tXK) seats. ■■Distributing 
free tickets is not an easy problem," says 
Kerner, in the nasal voice that suggests a 
poor Jimmy Cagney imitation. 

Still, despite the evidence of contin- 
uing. hard-earned success, de.spite the 
fact that his teanis win and that he 
makes money in the shabbiest arena in 
the NBA, he is regularly dismissed as an 
oldtime nickel-dime cigar smoker. He is 
given credit, grudgingly, only for being 


a dodo w ith unusual powers of survival. 

In another time, when brash acumen 
and ambition were prized characteristics, 
Kerner would stand as a proud symbol, 
Horatio Alger. But in sports today, with 
the spiffy municipal arenas and hot I V' 
money, the guy who once scrambled for 
a buck In the dance halls of an earlier era 
IS held in a kind of sneering tolerance by 
the new gentleman owners. Kerner i.s 
likely the last of his .species. Now the 
owners buy in at the top, and the occupa- 
tion is a pastime. 

The success of Kerner's team i.s also 
contrary to modern-day programming. 
1 he Hawks do not even have a superstar 
(last year’s leading scorer. Lou Hudson, 
may .someday earn that status, but he is 
now a soldier). They win with hustle, 
cunning and brawn and arc rewarded 
with anonymity. The coach is Richie 


Guerin, who succeeded to that precari- 
ous station on Dec. 27, 1964. There had 
been 10 before him in 12 years but now, 
amazingly. Guerin is ■ the dean of NBA 
coaches. ■■ The lesson, perhaps, is that 
even Henry V'JII evenlually would have 
found The Right One tf he'd been as 
choosy as Ben Kerner. 

Guerin and the team have prospered 
despite an unusual number of injuries 
and a succession of player retirements 
(Bob Pettit, Cliff Hagan, Richie Guerin). 
This year's version of Coach Guerin, the 
one in winged-lip loafers, is hardly dif- 
ferent from last year’s sneakered model, 
when he was still part of the act on the 
court. He is respected and appropriately 
lough, not the least hit shy. as the Hawks 
say, about ■'hitting you in the hip" with 
a tine. 

There is a change in the team, how- 
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ever, beeause of (iuerin’s absence as a 
player. Mis departure. aHer F’clilt’s and 
Hagan's, resulted in a coniplelc overhaul 
of the team's style. Whereas for years St. 
Louis played pattern ball, setting things 
up for the reliable but slow front line, it 
is now a running, pressing team. The 
Hawks lake more shots than ever before. 
Wilkens. Joe Caldwell and Zelmo Beaty 
are averaging around 20 points a game 
and the other three regulars are also in 
double figures. This has not led to ne- 
glect of the traditionally tough defense. 
Indeed, the press has aided it. 

Wilkens. a crafty apparition, is the 
conductor of the attack Just turned 30 
and recovering from two seasons of foot 
injuries, he bridles at talk that he has 
slow'cd down. Since his two backcoiirt 
partners Dick Snyder and Caldwell 
arc both convened forwards and not 
proficient ball-handlers, Wilkens' good 
health is essential to St. Louis success, 
Among his massive teammates, Wilkens 
looks rather like the coxswain of an im- 
posing crew, and he runs things with the 
same authority, calling plays in an un- 
hurried. conversational voice. 

■'ll was hard to break away from pat- 
tern hall after so many years." Wilkens 
says. "W nh Richie, we couldn't run. and 
I aistt think at times there was a subcon- 
scious feeling that we all had to give up 
the ball to the coach when he was in the 
game. It wasn't a serious thing, but it was 
there sometimes, l or instance, I’d take 
the ball out, and while maybe my instinct 
would be to look quickly upcourt, I'djust 
naturally turn and give it to Richie." 

The voice at the other end of the court 
IS Wilkens' roommate and loyal pincx’hle 
partner. Beaty. The Z. He is a constant 
guide on defense, talking his leamntalcs 
through picks and screens. At 6' 9', Bea- 
ty is acknowledged the best center in the 
league after the big three. Thurmond. 
Chamberlain and Russell. Small in that 
company. Beaty must go to the high post 
a lot. depend more on guile and mobili- 
ty. and try to lure the giants outside. 

“They ask me sometimes," he says. 

■■ 'why doesn't The Z get more re- 
bounds?' They forget. I'm often 15 feet 
away from the basket when the shot goes 
up." 

With Wilkens and lieaiy. the Hawks, 
as they say in baseball, are strong up the 
middle. The flanks are protected by the 
big forwards Bill Bridges, a handsome, 
sturdy man. who achieved All-Star sta- 
tus last season when he was fifth in the 


league in rebounding; and I’aul Silas, 
thinner now but no less babyfaced, who 
averages more rebounds per minute 
played than any other forward in the 
league. For more speed. Caldwell is the 
swing man up front. Cheating a step or 
two on defense the way f rank Ramsey 
once did. he surely lead.s the league in 
breakaway layups. The others accept his 
facility for this glory job and generously 
a.ssume the more onerous task of de- 
fensive rebounding. 

Such an intelligent, agreeable sharing 
of responsibility and credit is visible in 
every effort of the Hawks. The victories 
have been too close and the schedule too 
easy so far for anyone to assume they 
can keep up the pace but their ability to 
shift attack and defense to take advan- 
tage of changing situations will always 
help them. 

Here they arc against Cincinnati last 
week. Snyder quickly takes his smaller 
guard into the pivot for the easy turn- 
around jump. Next the Hawks clear a 
side for Caldwell to go head to head 
against a weak defender Silas enters, and 
Wilkens directs the flow underneath, 
playing to the muscle. The Royals' c-en- 
icr is in foul trouble: the Hawks prompt- 


ly start moving the ball inside to Beaty. 

Or the night before, against Baltimore. 
A Haw k press flusters the Bullets; Wilk- 
ens turns (he helter-skelter game into 
cool baskets at hisend. Now back to Bea- 
ty, for the Bullets' big men have fouled 
out. I Ic puts in four in a row. and the Bul- 
lets start watching him more carefully. 
Quickly then The Z moves high. Bridges 
slips underneath with his smaller guard, 
and the play turns to him A mokic is 
left w ith Wilkens. Now he calls his own 
number. 

Kernel permits himself a contempla- 
tive smile as Wilkens slithers home. The 
crowd in scats distant from the floor pre- 
pares to leave. Kcrner folds liis collar 
back. When he moved to St Louis, in 
1955. Kiel Auditorium, a borrowed op- 
era house, was a classy NBA show place, 
third-largesl in the league Kcrner added 
the .scoreboard, helped finance the new 
floor and additional .seating, and has sup- 
plied a team that has missed the playolfs 
only once. 

But now Kiel is the smallest in the 
league, and Kcrner is warning that he 
may abandon St. Louis, What he is say- 
ing is that it IS not Kcrner the times have 
passed by. end 



BAD START FOR BLACK HAWKS 


Last spring's mighty hockey champions have tumbled to the league cellar and. despite a week's reprieve among the 
expansion teams, are in deeper trouble than injuries and ill-conditioned holdouts indicate by PETE AXTHELM 


T ill excuses are all there. Salary dis- 
putes and holdouts interfered with 
irajning camp. Crippling injuries forced 
a drastic reshuffling of a oncc-solid line- 
up. Opposing teams began getting lucky 
goals. You can pul these things togeth- 
er and come up with a nice, neat explana- 
tion for the dramatic collapse of the 
C hicago Black Hawks, the most power- 
ful team in the National Hockey League 
last year. You can even try to accept 
the tired cliches, like. ‘There’s nothing 
wrong with this club that a few wins 
w.on't cure." 

l.ast week the Hawks got a few w-ins, 
but they are not cured. There is some- 
thing wrong with the Hawks beyond 
injuries and scoring slumps — and the 
players arc too honest to hide it. “We 
had a terrible ump.” said Stan Mikiia 
one day last week during the Hawks* 
western swing, "and not ju-st because 
some guys weren't there. Most of us — 
including myself just didn’t think 
enough about playing hockey." Another 
player said, "We’re just not a very sound 
hockey team anymore." 

The Hawk.s, who won the NHL race 
by 17 points last season, are deep in 
Iasi place after the first month of this 
one. with a 2-7-2 record. They have won 
two and lied one of their last four games, 
but the successes were against the weaker 
expansion teams. In six tries against the 
league’s established clubs Chicago has 
managed only one tie. Things brightened 
a bit on the five-game road trip ihcy have 
jusicomplelcd. which featured the team’s 
first West Coast games. Swimming at 
Malibu and dining in Chinatown in San 
Trancisco seemed to stir up some of the 
exuberant spirit that characieri/ed the 
Hawks last season, and victories in Min- 
nesota and Los Angeles and Sunday's tie 
with Oakland didn’t hurt cither. But the 
Hawks aren't kidding themselves; they 
arc still in serious troublc. 

"1 think our defense has been our 
biggest problem," said Pat Stapleton, a 
defenseman. Doug Mohns. left wing on 


the famous Scooter Line. said. "Derense- 
mcn alw ays need help from the forwards. 
Our guys haven't been getting much, so 
you have to blame the forwards, too." 
Coach Billy Reay prefers to blame Den- 
is DeJordy. "Our biggest weakness has 
been that we've been outplayed in the 
goal." 

It is almost unbelievable that .so many 
weaknesses could suddenly appear on a 
team that had no real weakness only six 
months ago. But the Black Hawks were 
the major victims of the expansion of 
the NHL to 12 teams. As the club with 
the best recoref and the most talent, the 
Hawks figured to lose the most in the 
draft; they may not have figured on some 
other cffcctsof expansion. Forone thing, 
the impending draft led Tommy Ivan, 
the shrewd Chicago general manager, 
to gamble on the league's major trade 
of last summer, Figuring that he would 
have to lose some of his young forwards 
to the new clubs anyway. Ivan traded 
three of them to Boston for Center Pit 
Martin and Defenseman Gillcs Marottc. 

The trade seemed logical enough at 
the time: now it looks like a steal by Bos- 
ton, Phil Esposito and Freddie Stanfield 
have been scoring very well since leav- 
ing the Haw ks. Martin appears adequate 
as the new center on Bobby Hull’s Chi- 
cago line, but he is small and often in- 
jured. and Marotte. the key man in the 
deal, has been a big disappointment. 
"He was a little slow getting adjusted," 
insists Rcay. "but he’s coming around. ” 
Some of the players are less satisfied. 
"He’ll be very good someday.” said 
one forward, "but right now he hurts 
u.s. Wc used to feel free to take chances, 
because we could always count on our 
defensemen to save us. Now wc find 
ourselves looking around and worrying 
a little when he and Stapleton come on 
the ice." Some of the players arc still 
uma?ed that, in order to protect Mar- 
otle. Ivan allowed Ed Van Impe, a bril- 
liant rookie last year, to be claimed by 
Philadelphia. 


An even more damaging effect of ex- 
pansion came in the furious salary dis- 
putes that followed. With minor leaguers 
suddenly earning big-lcague money on 
the new teams, stars on the old teams 
increased their own demands. "It was 
certainly the toughest session I've ever 
been through." said Ivan. The bargaining 
was confused by one of (he first attempts 
at unified action by the new NHL Play- 
ers' Association and when it ended, the 
Hawks had been weakened both phys- 
ically and in morale. 

In midsummer ail NHL players re- 
ceived a confidential mimeographed 
letter from the Players’ A.ssociation sug- 
gesting that none of them should go on 
the ice in training camp until he had 
signed. "I was under the impression 
that by staying away I was sticking by 
all the players." said Kenny Wharram. 
who held out through most of training. 
"It seemed like a good idea but it sure 
got messed up." 

Exactly how the scheme collapsed is 
not clear, but players who were staying 
off the icc were stunned to sec Bob Pul- 
ford. the association's founding presi- 
dent. work out with Toronto before 
signing. The Hawks then watched their 
own player representative, Pierre Pilote. 
do the '^amc thing. "The contract from 
last season extends through training," 
said Pilote. "1 honored it. If other guys 
chose to Slay off the icc. then it became 
a personal matter for them to decide. 
The whole thing was a misunderstand- 
ing." 

Three Hawks Wharram. Martin and 
DeJordy — chose to stay away. A num- 
ber of others worked out without sign- 
ing. Thi-S did not exactly mold the play- 
ers into a loyal unit during camp and 
may have had something to do with their 
sloppy play. Nowt it is pretty well for- 
gotten. but one effect remains— the weak 
goallcnding of DeJordy, who had been 
counted on to take over the entire job 
after Glenn Hall was lost in the draft. 

DeJordy proved last season that he is 
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Anguished Goehe Dems DeJordy scrambles to face Los Angeles attackers DeJordy has endured /^ea^•y criticism for his share m Hawks' collapse. 


an excellent goalie, but he is the type 
who needs work. Hall could probably 
hold out lor lwi> years and retain his 
great rencxes; DeJordy must sharpen 
his with action. Since missing camp he 
has been sharpening up in regular games 
at the team's expense, and he ha-s be- 
Ci'me the most maligned hockey player 
in Chicago. As a result. Denis has lost 
much of his natural enthusiasm and 
h II mor, 

"I'm more tense." he admits, "know* 
mg that Cilenn is gone and 1 have to 
play every game. Last year if one of us 
felt light, he could g«> to Hilly and sit 
out a few games. Now 1 can't. .And I 
know what people are saying about me. 
Hut, don't worry; I'll ha\e an answer 
for them- at the right time." 

The right time should arrive when 
the Hawks' best offensive weapon, the 
Scooter Line, (inally begins producing. 
The early season has been a nightmare 
for hockey's Most Valuable Player, Cen- 
ter Stan Mikita. Last year, when he lied 
the NHI poinl-sci'ring record (97). 
Stan got live goafs and 1 1 assists in the 
first nine games. .After nine games this 
year he had exactly one assist. .And last 
week this man. who collected SI I .IKK) in 
award money in the spring, found S500 
deducted from his paycheck a fine for 
indifrerenl play. I eft Wmg Mohns has 


been badly hurl and has played little, 
and Wharram alone is very good but 
not a one-man line. 

Hobby Hull is a one-man line when 
he has to be. lie has done everything 
possible to carry his club. He contributes 
his goal per game, and with any help at 
all he could get the Hawks going. Hven 
if his efforts remain futile he seems 
certain to break his own record of 54 
goals. The longer schedule and weaker 
opponents in the new- division make 60 
goals seem likely and 70 quite possible. 

But behind Hull everything has gone 
sour, and Reay has been forced to jug- 
gle his lines constantly to combat in- 
juries and inelfectiveness. Unfortunately, 
(he Hawks are peculiarly set in their 
styles; they are not the kind of players 
who w ill work equally well in any combi- 
nation. When Lric Nesterenko was need- 
ed on Bobby's line, for example, young- 
er brother Dennis Hull had trouble on 
the third line without veteran L.ric's 
passes. Mikila. who likes to work clever 
passes to both sides, cannot center for 
Hobby, who needs many passes to his 
side, Other forwards have similar dif- 
liculties switching lines but Reay has 
no choice Me has to try something. 

When Bobby's right wing. Chico 
Maki, recovers from an appendectomy 
in a few weeks, things should improve. 


W'hen Mikita and Mohns hit theirstride. 
when Marolte learns more and Matt 
Kavlich comes back to aid the defense, 
the Hawks should again be a good team. 
But not a superior one. There are big 
holes, especially on the third line, and 
there is no one to tilt them, for the first 
time in years, the Chicago farm system 
has come up dry. "The kids have been 
the biggest disappointment." said one 
veteran. "If it weren't for expansion, 
not one of them would be in the Nil 1." 
The rookies have not only been inef- 
fective but also annoyingly docile. "You 
e.xpect kids to at least be hungry." said 
another Hawk, "Hut dv) you kninv that 
n»)i one of them even hit anybody in 
camp'.’" 

The Chicago team leadeis are so good 
that they may be able to carry the weak 
members, but the entire l astern Div ision 
of the NH I. is improved enough to scare 
the Haw ksa little. "W hen 1 argued about 
my salary with Ivan." said Pit Martin. 
"I said I wanted what I would have 
been paid in Hosion. He said I could 
lake less because here I w<Hild be sure 
to gel the playoff money fvir the next 
few years. Right now I wonder how sure 
he is about making the playolfs." Mar- 
tin hesitated. "Come to iliink of it." he 
said after a moment, "how sure can 
any of us be.'" eno 


PUNT, JOHN, PUNT! 


That is the cry at Indiana where a kicker who would rather run and a hip 
Hoos/er team that somehow manages to be both ridiculous and sublime has 
won seven straight games to astound the Big Ten by DAN JENKINS 


I n Indiana everybody says keep the hiy 
red ball ri*iling and hands you a little 
red bail, tverybtidy is superstitiously 
afraid to change clothes and is looking 
for lucky pennies. I-.vcrybody is making 
reservations for Pasadena and the Rose 
Bowl. E;vcrybody is praying that their 
punter will please punt. Everybody is 
doing all of this because a football phe- 
nomenon has overflowed the banks of the 
Wabash, and although undcmenled peo- 
ple think that reality is going lo set back 
in very soon, it just might not, As every- 
body in Indiana says, (iod may be alive 
and play ing defensive end for the Hoo- 
siers. 

No matter who is really at defensive 
end. a miracle of some sort has occurred. 
Indiana University, a school with about 
as much romance in its football past as a 
stone quarry. w<in its sevemh straight 
game last week when it slip|ved by Wis- 
consm 14 y. Indiana does not usually w in 
seven games in seven years. Granted, the 
Hoosiers have not exactly overpowered 
the class teams of the nation. In fact, all 
of the poor Wisconsins on its schedule 
have a combined record of I2-.M-3 
which, as statistics go. rates up there with 
Germany's rccoid in world wars. More- 
over. Indiana has barely beaten six of its 
victims, resorting to some ol the most 
self-torturing climaxes since radio serials. 
But Indiana is 7-0. nevertheless, for the 
first time in its history, and there it sits in 
the national ratings, one of the only four 
perfect-record teams left in major col- 
lege football and tied for the lead in the 
Big Ten conference. 

Indiana really is only a couple of heart- 
beats away from the Rose B<wv| now. If. 
somehow or other, in some implausible 
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way. the Hoosiers can win one of their 
three remaining games against Michi- 
gan State. Minnesota and Purdue they 
have a smiling chance. If they can win 
two. they are likely to go for certain. Or 
if they could just defeat Minnesota on 
November IX, that alone might do it. 
for Purdue cannot go. In the complicat- 
ed Big Ten scramble. Indiana, Purdue 
and .Minnesota each has a 4-0 record. 
Because of a wonderful freak of schedu- 
ling, they must all play each other in 
their last three games. 

What has made the season so glorious 
for Indiana is its football tradition. Al- 
though it has been playing the game for 
SI years, it has captured vvnly one confer- 
ence championship, and that was in UMS 
when most squads still had their quarter- 
hacks off throwing hand grenades, Indi- 
ana has produced only 10 teams in the 
last 50 y ears with a won-lost percentage 
better than .500, and it has never turned 
out a unanimous .Ml-.Amenca. football 
has been so curiously distressed at Indi- 
ana that Its present fans actually look 
hack with fondness on the glory-filled 
year of 195X when the Hoosiers came 
up with a 5-.'-l record. 

Out of the Ivy League and into this 
dreary sctlmgin 1965 came Johnny Pont, 
who reeks of energy and optimism and 
all sucli attributes that good coaches 
have. With him this year is a lunatic 
group of sophomores who do some of 
the things Pont tells them and a few 


Controlling his inclinations. John Isenbarger 
pursues a bad snap from center into his end 
zone, scoops up the ball and. under pressure 
from Wisconsin rushers, gets a kick away. 




things he would not dream of telling 
them. And with him. too. has hccn. well 

luck. Add it up. and suddenly the past 
IS mearungJes's. Indiana has ctuiie from 
bchinii to ujn. and indianu has held on 
to win. It has won with a clocK-beating 
drive and with a desperate goal-line de- 
fense. ft haswon throwing, and running, 
and kicking and sc-reaniing. 

"All I know is, we're uninhibited and 
uncspected." says Pont, who is not the 
kind to talk about luck but is pleased be- 
cause the Indiana basketball coach hides 
lucky pennies around Pom's oflice for 
Pom to find. "1 ask my players what 
they're going to do to us nest, and they 
just giggle, because I'm sure they don't 
know ciiher." 

Standing c*n the sideline with a red 
thermos cup that his manager e»in.stantly 
keeps lining with colTcx'. Pont has ago- 
nized while his Hoosiers have survived 
in the following manner: 

They began by edging Kentucky 12 
10 when sophomore Quarterback Harry 
(ionso threw a fourth-down. 23-yard 
pass to f-.'nd A/ Ciage that was deffcctei/ 
-yes into his hands for a touchdown. 
Next they beat Kansas IS 15 on a 24- 
yard held goal by Have Kornowa. who 
is not the regular placc-kicker but who 
was asked to attempt it because Indi- 
ana's real kicker. Don Warner, had. at 
the time, an arthritic toe. The Hoosiers 
then topped Illinois20 7after Lineback- 
er Brown Marks caused a lirsl-down 
Illinois fumble on Indiana’s 12-yard 
line laic in the fourth quarter when Pom's 
team was clinging to a 13 7 lead. They 
had Iowa beaten the next Saturday un- 
til sophomore Halfback John Iscnbarger 
decided it would be fun to try to run 
from punt formation on fourth down 
and failed, setting up the Hawkeyes for 
a go-ahead touchdown. L ndaunted, 
Indiana came back to drive 60 > ards for 
a score with 53 .seconds left and win 21- 
17. Iscnbarger. incredibly, did the same 
thing against Michigan the next week, 
and thereby made himself one of the 
Big Ten’s most celebrated backs of the 
year, instead of punting late in the game, 
he ran — from his own 13-yard line 
and failed. Michigan lied the score, and 
Ponl's team had to drive 85 yards to 
win 27 20 in the last two minutes. That 
was the third time during the season 
Iscnbarger had decided on his own to 
run instead of punt and the second time 
he had failed. 

"When he did it against Michigan, it 
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PUNT. JOHN 


v^as the Inalklc^l lAc c\er I’ccti in my 
lil'e.” Pont, who in past scars has 
been ssilh a winner at Miami of Ohio 
and Yale. Uc orc Pont eoiild say a word 
to Isenharger on the bench, lunseser, 
the hiji. blond sophomore rushed up to 
him with his hands on his headgeai and 
sclled something. '‘Coach." Isenbaryer 
sliouied. "Whs do ! do things like that 
It ssas a L|uesiion I’ont ssonld like to 
base ansssered- 

The suspense of seeing Iscnbarger in 
puni forniatnni has gisen the crowd at 
Indiana home games a ness chant lhai 
goes: "Punt. John, punti" Her son's 
missteps esen led Mrs. Isenbarger to 
sensl a ssire to her bos in Phoenis the 
da> Indiana defeated .Arizona 42 7. The 
ssire read: i>t\R joiis. I’lfASt imm. 

Isenbarger is one of three esciiing 
sophomore backs who base made ihe 
basic dilference in Indiana's team. The 


others arc Cionso. a fast decepiisc quar- 
terback. and Jade butcher, a Hanker 
who has already set some pass-ieceis ing 
records and whose name think of it 
for a second. Judo Ihinhcr sounds 
good cnougit either to insure football 
stardt'm or inspire a T\ ssestern. 

■All three of the sophi'niores are gift- 
ed athletes, and Pont outrecruited some 
lieassweighls to land tlicm for Indiana 
Notre Dame and Michigan badl> want- 
ed Isenbargei. He may be g<iod enough 
to make the I loosiers' starting basketball 
is-am and he has pole-saiilled user H 
feel. Michigan .State came clo.se on Gsm- 
so. a I mdlas, Ohio inarsel ssho ssas a 
stale dising champion, a 10.2 spi inter 
and eiHsugh of a baseball catcher to re- 
ceise a bonus offer from the Detroit 
Tigers. There is a simple measure of 
Inns Gonso improses Indiana foolhal)- 
last season the longest run an Indiana 


plaser made was 12 yards. Gonso beat 
that figure lisc times on Saturdas against 
NVTsconsin. Butcher is from near the 
Bloomington campus, a hsime-tossTier. 
a lough stonecutter ssho blocks as well 
as he catches. Puidue wrestled Pont for 
Butcher until the Indiana ink seas dry- 
on his letter of intent, 

'"iou can't beat basing athletes." 
says Pont. "We've got some more on 
this sear's freshman team. We got them 
because we sold them on wanting to be 
pioneers at Indiana." 

Indiana had tried to go out and get 
athletes once before, under Phil Dickens 
in ly.*!?. and all it got ssas six years of 
probation from the NC'A.A Pont took 
the job just after Indiana was released 
from the NC'.A.A clink, and he has had 
to build from the dirt up. 

Gonso. Isenbarger and Butcher svere 
neser more important to the cause than 
against W isconsin last Saturday in cold, 
slightly snows Bloomington, Nor ssere 
the precious fates that base controlled 
Indiana's destiny ever more necessary. 

for most teams in the Top 10. a ssin- 
less foe like W isconsin ssould be a bore, 
but Indiana follosvcrs base learned their 
team could be playing -Sweet Briar and 
be an eseii-moncs bet to lose. Blooming- 
ton was gurgling oser ssiih excited, wor- 
ried, hopeful people tsearing red caps, 
banding out little rcil balls and carry- 
ing homemade signs: joms i.srMtAK- 

CilR IS HSRI SISSIRK'K: ll'SRRV OON.SO 
VSISRS IIISSroR SIKII.S. 1*1 RIU I SOUS 
III \t<K R sue; c.oi> ss'oi i d i’lm. And 
47.(HX) poured into Indiana's stadium to 
see if it all could Iasi another week 

liuiiana runs a mfts. far-lluiig I forma- 
tion that fealures (ionsvi's passes and 
keepers. Isenharger's slants and halfback 
passes, and Butcher's "messing around" 
pass patterns and crackhack blocking. 
Parly in the first quarter, after a punt 
and a helpful penalty, the Hoosiers got 
the hall on Wisconsin's .tO-yard line 
and put all of ihelr talents together. Gon- 
so. who calls 90' , of the plays, ran for 
eight yards. Isenbarger threw a pass 
that Butehei leaped and cauglii while 
being crushed by two defenders, and 
then Cionso. who phoned Pont early 
during the week after being injured in 
the .-Aii/ona game and began by saying, 
"C'oaeli. this is Harry Gonso remem- 
ber me'.'" passed 11 yards to Isenbarger 
for a touchdown. Ihe red ball was roll- 
ing -to a slop. 

There were now .S2 minutes left in the 
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gunic, and althoujjli (ionso uduki /ip 
around for 127 >ards before ihe day 
ended, Indiana \^as lo gel no more of- 
fense going with eonsislene> It would 
simply have lo h<ikl \S is<.'onMn to win 
It held, in the usual Indiana fashion, 
f-or jn.siancc, on the Iasi play of the 
first half, with Indiana leading 7 .1, Gon- 
so threw a Hat pass right into the hands 
of Wisconsin Linebacker Sam Wheeler. 
The nearest tackier to Wheeler was in 
Fort W'ayne, and the linebacker headed 
for the Hoosiers' goal as ihe crowd 
gasped. He ran for 35 yards without 
any trouble and was at the Indiana 25 
with his touchdown in sight when one 
of his teammates came roaring up from 
behind and tripped hiin. Really. 

Shortly before, there had been almost 
as big a thrill. Isenharger had stood back 
in his end zone to punt, with the crowd 
chanting the usual "Punl. John, punt!” 


But llic snap was high and went astray. 
I here vsas Isenharger, with his back to 
all those football players, stooping in 
his own end zone trying to pick up the 
ball. It was ridiculous. Wisconsin line- 
men came pouring in on him, and Pont 
poured his ci’/fce over hi.s hands when 
he saw Isenharger was not going to fall 
on the ball for a nice, cautious safely. 
Oh. no. John had been told to punt He 
picked up the ball, ran around the end 
/one for an hour or (wo and then some- 
how kicked the ball 40 yards through a 
tiny hole in the wall of Wisconsin line- 
men that was upon him. 

In the third quarter the Hoosiers got 
their winning touchdown. A Wisconsin 
pas.s wa.s defltvtecl, intercepted and re- 
turned to the Badger 27, and a defen- 
sive holding penally moved Indiana 
close enough to score. The 14 points 
proved to be just enough. Wisconsin 


drove to a touchdown in the fourth quar- 
ter and got the ball again on its 34-yard 
line with 3‘/i minutes left. It looked like 
time enough against Indiana's over- 
worked defense. The Badgers proceeded 
to hit live passes, two of them on fourth 
down, The> got to midlicld. They got 
to the Indiana 30. They got lo the 25. 
They got to the 19, They got to the 10, 
There was now time for one more play. 
Indiana's defcn.se lotiked about as organ- 
ized as a panty raid. The Wisconsin quar- 
terback. John Boyajian, faded back, 
and it would have been funny if In- 
diana's rooters had ihen chanted, ‘Tunt. 
John, punt!” but they were too busy 
dying. 

Worried? Don't be. H^erything worked 
out all right, of course. Boyajian threw 
the hall over the library, which is a mile 
away. And Indiana could stay delirious 
for another week. end 



exacl/y a secure one. Indiana Quarterback Oonso gets loost 
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R ''ijcr Ktuisc. \vlu> li'cs in a room 
with lavender walls in Opportunity, 
Mont., gels a Ian letter from I rankfurt 
am Mam, It is beaiitiruliy typed. "'Dear 
Sir." the letter hegms. "May I eonvey to- 
day my very sincere compliments and 
congratulations on you and your cvccl- 
lent and tine and wondcrrul iing caieer 
asihe nation'sand world's N(i. I and hot- 
test ligltt heavyweight hero in the ring. 
I do recall and rcmcmlx.‘r and follow 
your excellent and tine and wonderful 
ling career best, ami you are indeed a 
great and line and classy ring hertv a real 
great and Kindly sportsman, and a won- 
derful and lusting credit for boxing al- 
ways in IS... 

Rouse has been the KVorld Boxing .As- 
sociation's lirsl-rankod ligltt heavyweight 
since November 1965. But he hasn't hecn 
s(t hot. Indeed, until recently he despaired 
t'f ever lighting for the championship. 
.Although hewas No. 1, Jose Torres, who 
was then the champion, instead fought 
Wayne Thornton, hddic Cotton. Chic 
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Calderwooil and Dick Tiger, the for- 
mer middleweight champion, to whom 
he lost the title: Tiger and Torres were 
subseeiucntly remaiched with the same 
result. Meanwhile, Rouse made three 
tups to New Yoik to be inlavdiiced 
from the ring in Madison Square Gar- 
den, presumably to get exposure; al- 
though he has been l-xning professionally 
for 10 years and has w<m .30of 3X lights, 
he has appeared only once eavj of Butte. 
Mont., losing to Babe Simmons in a pre- 
liminary bout in the (iarden in I960. 

I.ooking somewhat ill at ease. Rouse 
look a bow before both T ger-Torres 
lights and the Muhammad Ali-Zora fad- 
ley light. "I was part of the scenery," he 
says ruefully. On each occasion Rouse 
wore a cowboy hat, cowboy boots and a 
siring tic. Upon being introduced he 
would take off his hat to a smattering of 
applause, and from light to light he grew 
perceptibly balder. The western regalia 
was purchased in a store next to the 
Ciarden. "I didn't mind the hat and 


(he bools." Rouse recalls. "Bill that 
little bow tic! They took my shc>es and 
tried to throw them out the hotel win- 
diuv. I'll wear the bools in the ring. I 
told them, hut not on the sidewalk. 
! very body's looking at me." 

-After Tiger havi siieecssfully defended 
his newly won title. Rouse paid him a 
visit in his vlressmg room, Tiger was 
asked who he was going to light next. 
"I'n) going to light that cowboy from 
Montana." he said, looking at Rouse. 
"Can you fight, cow boy'.’" 

F-'or a time it seemed that neither 'I iger 
nor anyone else east of Butte would ever 
learn the answer; when Tiger returned 
to his native Nigeria, civil war broke out 
and he couldn't leave the country. 

"Lvery day I'd go to the newsstand 
and huy S2 worth of papers." says 
Rouse's manager, IVic Jovanovieh. who 
owns the CJay Ws Salovm in Missoula. 
Mont. "Los Angeles papers, Seattle pa- 
pers. New 't'ork papers. I'd buy every 
cockeyed paper on Nigeria. 1 studied 



THE RIGHT MAN 
IN THE RIGHT PLACE 
-AT LAST 

Roger Rouse, from a hopefully named town in Montana, has been the 
first-ranked light heavyweight for two frustrating years. Next week 
In Las Vegas he finally gets to meet Champion Dick Tiger for the title 

by GILBERT ROGIN 


maps and cvcrylhing. looking for routes 
that the Tiger could sneak out.” 

In September, Dick Tiger finally ar- 
rived in the U.S.. and on November 17 
he will defend his title against Rouse in 
Las Vegas. Life, however, has taught 
Rouse to take a dim view of things. “I 
haven't fought for the title yet." he said 
the other day. "I wouldn't be surprised 
at anything anymore." 

Before 1 went to Opportunity to inter- 
view Rouse, a man who told me he was 
"Ben Greene with an e” called and said 
J should have a "meet" with him; ihi.s 
took place the next day in Jack Demp- 
sey's restaurant on Broadway, Greene, 
who is in his late 40s and has a nose that 
seems not so much to have been broken 
as artfully bent, told me he had been in 
the boxing business for 30 years, did a lit- 
tle public relations for Rouse and was 
going to fill me in on him. 

"My appraisal of the fella here." 
Greene said, "is he is a college fella who 


wants to go somewhere. The first lime I 
saw him I wasn't too impressed with him. 
He had a lot of natural ability, but he 
hadn’t found himself. Some of these 
white kids lake a little longer to mature. 
In fact, he was a goddamn stripling. To 
tell you the truth, 1 wasn‘1 impressed with 
him and I paid him no mind. The next 
time I saw him [Henry] Hank knocked 
him down. Anyone can look like a whirl- 
wind before they’re knocked down. It'.s 
w hat they do fl/ter they 're knocked down. 
I liked what he did after Hank knocked 
him down. I tabbed it. .And he actually 
comes out of Montana. 

"I hooked up with him and his man- 
ager — this is a hotel fella, an alfable fella, 
not a boxing man. what I would call more 
or less ofa buff. I got him [Don] Turner, 
[Rudolph] Bent; in other words. I start- 
ed feeding him guys. Before that I got 
him Eddie Cotton. 1 liked the style of 
Cotton. A guy that jabs a lot you can hit 
over the jab with a right hand. Rouse 
throws a right hand you very seldom see. 


You got to watch for it. A very short 
right hand. The kid is a student. If he 
secs a jab don't work, he goes with a 
hook. This guy knows how to think. 
What made Robinson a great fighter? He 
could adapt to all styles. Th>s guy got a 
little of this. The nearc.st thing to him i.s 
Billy Conn. 

"Rouse arced over to his right when he 
jabbed Cotton. You ever sec a fighter 
who knows how to bend, he's a good 
lighter, Rouse got good legs, good legs. 
He’ll knock this guy out. Tiger is 38. Me 
took a bad body beating in the second 
Torres fight. You don't get over that. 
He’ll positively knock him out. You have 
to light Tiger stick and move, stick and 
move. But he’s dead game. You can’t 
overrate the Tiger. He's got such guts, 
the guy. The Tiger, he's iiiircpiil. He's 
got only one weakness. Me don’t leave 
any food on the table. IF there's a piece 
of bread left that’s paid for he'll eat it, 
that's his only foible. 

"I’m trying to sell Rouse to make the 
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supreme effort. I tell him you got a big 
rep even if you tap out. You can make a 
living all your life if you become cham- 
pion. A near champion don't mean a 
thing. Nov. I'll tell you the guy's foible. 
He never worked, and mixing around 
with these people he picked up a drink- 
ing habit. What the hell, what arc you 
going to do there? It's rough to be in those 
small towns. You got to go crary in Ana- 
conda. It's a little on the dull side." 

Opportunity is. in a manner of speak- 
ing. a suburb of Anaconda, Mont, (pop. 
12,054). When I asked Rouse how Op- 
portunity got its name he said, "Some- 
body w-as trying to be funny. I guess." 
Rouse's father. Jim. who. until he was 
pensioned five years ago, was extra fore- 
man in zinc casting at the Anaconda 
smelter, related that Opportunity was a 
swamp up to i913or 1914, when the com- 
pany put cement tile in and drained and 
leveled it. "They told thcsmcitermcn this 
was an opportunity to get out of town,” 
said Mr. Rouse, "put in a little grain, 
raise spuds, horses, have a milk cow," 

.Anaconda is where the copper ore 
mined in Butte. 25 miles to the south- 
east, is smelted. Before 1883. the year 
Anaconda was foundcif and the original 
smelter built, the ore was shipped to 
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Swansea, in Wales, to be smelted. As Wil- 
liam Parks, one of Butte's pioneer cop- 
per miners, said: "They could ship it to 
hell and back for smelting and still make 
a profit." 

In 1875 Michael Hickey discovered the 
mine in Butte, which he called Anacon- 
da and which gave both the company and 
the city their names “I served in Mc- 
Clellan's army . . .,” Hickey later wrote. 
"One day while in camp I picked up a 
New York Trihune and read one of 
(jrecley's editorials in which he said that 
McClellan's army was enveloping Lee's 
army ‘like a giant anaconda.' It struck 
me that the word anaconda was a mighty 
good word, and it always stuck to me." 

Hickey was evidently not as stricken 
with his mine, for he sold it to Marcus 
Daly, who was born in Ballyjamcsduff. 
County Cavan, and was described by a 
contemporary as having "a splendid, 
full-rounded head . . . and his voice in 
conversation [is] low and mellow " Daly 
was the founder of Montana's copper 
industry and what is now known as the 
Anaconda Company, and when he died 
in 1900 a Buiic newspaper ran a colos- 
sal bank of headlines: 

THE MIGHTY OAK HAS FALLEN 
The Architect Of Montana's Greatness 
Is Gone. 


> 



CHAT ON ANACONDA’S MAIN STREET 


Marcus Daly Is Dead; 

His Name And Works Held Sacred In 
Montana, 

Love That Was His Due In I ife Now 
Made Manifest. 

Marcus Daly Wa.s A Gift Of Nature 
Greater Than Napoleon, 

A Leader Of Men. 

Died Amid The Monuments Of His 
Glory. 

All .Montana Mourns His Death. 

These sentiments were widely held. 
When, after his death, a statue of Daly 
by St. Gaudens was erected in Butte so 
that he faced the town with his back to 
the hill. Matty Kiely, a legendary Butte 
miner, .said. " 'Tis no luck will ever come 
of it. In life Marcus Daly never turned 
his arse on the mines of Butte or the 
miners who dug them," Nonetheless. 
Daly didn't have Hickey's feeling for 
words: his first choice for the name of 
what became the city of Anaconda was 
Coppcropolis. 

The two principal sights in Anaconda 
today arc the slack of the smelter and the 
Marcu.s Daly (formerly the Montana) 
hotel. The stack is supposedly the largest 
in the world. It is 585’ H/i" tall, contains 
2,466.392 bricks of varying sizes and 
shapes, or the equivalent of 6,672,214 
common bricks, and has a capacity of 
3.000,000 cubic feet of hot gas per 
minute. The stack is portrayed on the 
shoulder patches worn b^ the Anaconda 
police force. The hotel has been in op- 
eration since 1889 and until recently was 
managed by Pete Jovanovich, Rouse's 
manager. It now has an adjoining motel, 
but the dining room no longer serves 
choice leg of mountain sheep <> lo Star- 
tmiranve or pineapple fritters i/i/ Subugoit. 

The Marcus Daly is best known for 
the Tammany Bar and Lounge, where 
a likeness of the head of Daly's favorite 
race horse. Tammany, is inlaid in the bar- 
room floor. This portrait is compo.sed of 
1,000 squares of hardwood "varying in 
tone to catch the line sheen, shades and 
markings of the magnificent animal,” 
and was executed by a New York artist 
named Newcomb for S3,000. Daly, 
whose racing colors were copper and 
Irish green, always walked around it. 

Although, according to Jovanovich. 
there are but four active professional 
lighters in Montana Roger, his brother 
Jimmy, who has a 3-and-l record, and 
the Gross brothers from Missoula - 
Butte was a thriving light town at the turn 
of the century. John L. Sullivan came 

continued 
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FALKLAND, where Scottish royalty dined on venison. And wined on claret because their Scotch whisky took some getting used to. 


EVEN THE STUART KINGS 
HAD TO ACQUIRE A TASTE FOR SCOTCH. 
BUT NOW YOU DON’T. 


From the 1400s to this day, 
some loyal Scotch drinkers 
haven’t been able to drink 
Scotch without a secret little 
shudder. 

The reason is simple. 


Whether they admit it or not, 
they don’t really like the taste. 

{They may like the idea of 
Scotch. But not the actual 
drink.) 

Well, if you’re one of these 


people, maybe you ought to try 
100 Pipers Scotch by Seagram. 

It’s different. It actually tastes 
good. 

See for yourself. 

Now you can stop drinking 


Scotch because it’s a habit. 

And start drinking it because 
it's a pleasure. 

100 PIPERS 

SCOTCH BY SEAGRAM 


EVERY DROP BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND AT 86 PROOF - SELECTED AND 'MPORTEO BY SEAGRAM.OISTILLERS COMPANY. N Y.C. • BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 





Volkswagen builds 


The following stories are true: 

A 1949 VW is still running around on its original 
engine. 

A VW owner went 135,384 miles on his original 
set of tires. 

Another owner went 308,700 miles before trade- 
in time. 

Conclusion; Volkswagens are tough. 

For instance, look underneath any VW and you'll 
see our fomous seoled bottom. This ingenious de- 


vice protects a VW’s insides against everything on 
the outside. Including time. iNo other car hos any- 
thing quite like it.) 

A Volkswagen convertible is mode so well, so 
airtight, it helps to open the window a crack to 
close the door. 

(No wonder it takes two men one day just to 
make two convertible tops.I 

Like oil VWs, the Squareback and Fastbock 
sedans ore both painted 3 times over. To moke 
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strong bodies 8 ways. 


what you see look nicer. And to moke what you 
don't see last longer. 

Then there's the VW Kornonn Ghia. Its body is 
practicolly hand-mode. 

The Ghia is hand-shaped, hond-welded, hand- 
smoothed, hand-padded, hand-fitted, hand-stitched, 
hand-painted ond would you believe, bond -sanded. 
IWhew.l 

The VW Station Wagon and Camper ore differ- 
ent, too. They don’t have fromes like other wogons. 


And they're not bolted together either. Each one 
is a solid hunk of unitized steel, welded together 
12,598 times. 

Finally, we moke trucks. 

lAnd if we make cars os strong os we do, you 
con well imogine how we make trucks.) 

So next time you look ot o Volks- 
wagen, look at it this way; 

It's not the most beautiful body in the 
world, but it's one of the healthiest. 



Hammered Brass 

... the color that comes on strong! 



With menswear goinjr bold, shoe color has to keep in step to make the scene. 
Rand has it: Hammered Brass! Plenty of authority without being presump- 
tuous! RAND Shoes, about S14 to S27. International Shoe Co.vipany, St. Louis 


Rand 
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ibcre in J8y4. offenni: SJ.OOO ti' jn>()nc 
who could stay four rounds with him. 
He was taken up by one “Bo)" Robin- 
son. W'ho weighed 155 pounds to Sulli- 
van's 225. Robinson was kni>cked down 
15 times before being counted out with 
20 seconds remaining in the fourth. Rob- 
inson and his backers argued that they 
had got a short count Said John L. 
Sullivan. ■■Mebbe so." 

When Butte was a copper camp, light 
cards were often held on consecutive 
days, i or example, on July 3 and 4. 190.3, 
.loc NS'alcoll. the w elterweight champion, 
and Joe Gans. the lightweight champion, 
won nvininle bouts against local fighters. 
However, up to now only one Montanan 
ever fought for a w orld championship. I n 
1904 Jack Munroe. a Butte miner, met 
James J. Jclfries for the heavyweight title 
m San I rancisco; Munroe was kni>ckcd 
I'lit in the second round. 

Roger Rouse, who is called Babe by 
his family, is 32 years old. 6' tall (by 
way of comparison, figcr is S'k"). has 
faintly ascetic features and reddish hair 
that he carefully combs: he is of German- 
Irish ancci,lry. As he once l<ild a Butte 
stioonkeeper. '•rm Irish and Dutch. I 
fight like a Dutchman and drink like an 
Irishman." 'kcluallv. there is fighting. 
;nd. doubtless, drinking blood on both 
sides. Rouse's maternal grandfather. 
Tom Solan, did a little boxing at S5 a 
light, and always claimed he was a di-s- 
tani cousin of Cienc Tunney. "Do you 
remember sorting spuds m tlie root cel- 
lar with Grandpa?" Roger's mother 
asked him the other day. "He'd always 
tell me about Tunney and Cireb down 
there." Roger said. " 'Thai bluidy Cireb 
was a dahrty foiter.'" Several of Rog- 
er's uncles fought amateur, and Uncle 
Moose, who has a ranch up in the Big 
Hole and must go 6' 4", was once re- 
nowned as the rouglicst man in Montana. 

"The Rouses are a rough outfit." a 
rancher named Bill Studderi told me 
while I was in Anaconda. "Roger's the 
mildest." Roger has two sisters family, 
36. and i'atly. IH and four brothers 

Don. 34. Jimmy. 24. Dougie. 22. and 
Ralphie, 16. the only one who hasn't 
done any real fighting. Dougie. a light 
middleweight, was a semi-finalisl in the 
1967 All-Army championships. Don, 
who wears a heard he grew to go to Aca- 
pulco but he never went was run- 
ner-up in the 1961 national AAl's, in 
which he fought as a light heavyweight. 


Don ha.s perhaps more inlelleclual pre- 
tensions than the other Rouse brothers. 
He and his wife Dolores. wh<i works for 
Sarah Coventry. Inc., the jewelry compa- 
ny. plan to retire at an early age and read 
the Cireat Hooks. Rather. Dolly intends 
to retire; Rouses aren't too interested in 
hav ing jobs, "1 don't like to be that tied 
down." Roger explains. "Suppose you 
want to go somewhere and do some- 
thing." U'hen I asked Don what Jimmy 
did for a living, he said: "He keeps his 
lingers crossed for Roger," Jimmy, who 
everyone says has a lovely singing voice, 
carries a .22 slug. "Ji went m my lung, 
diaphragm and liver and then ricocheted 
around and lodged in a muscle in my 
hack," he says. SVho shot him was some- 
one he kind of ran across in a bar. 

There are 37 bars within the city limits 
of Anaconda possibly more per capita 
than in any other city in the L'.S. and 
Don, Roger and Jimmy are well known 
in many of them. When they were young- 
er, Don used to promote bar lights for 
Roger. "Once Roger got into a tight 
with the haddest man in Butte." Don re- 
calls. "Roger hooked him to the head 
and knocked h/m down with a body 
punch. He was on his knees. I told Rog- 
er to finish him olT. '1 don't hit a man 
when he's down.' Roger said. I linal- 
ly got him to agree to shove him over on 
his face with his foot. W'e were punk kids. 
It was just a means of dis.sipaling our ag- 
gression, Now Koger s tlrinking is inci- 
dental to getting women." 

"Roger IS an extremist.'' says Jovano- 
vich. who sticks to Sc\cn-Up. "Drink, 
light, chase. .•\s he once told me. 'll I 
wasn't the sonofabiteh I am I wouldn't 
be a lighter.' If you tame him out of the 
ring, you lame him in.” Jovanovieh said 
this last without much conviction. 

On another occasion, Chappie Hay- 
dshi. who deals cards in Salt Luke City 
when he isn't being Roger’s trainer, told 
Roger. "3’ou better straighten up for 
three years. After that you can live it up," 
Roger replied. ”11 1 did that I wouldn't 
be worth a damn. I'd be just an average 
Joe, If I lived the way everybody wanted 
me to live. I wouldn't be a tighter." 

"Before we start working out for a 
fight.” says Jovanovieh. "you've got to 
walk Roger past the gym three times. ‘I 
know that's the gym.' he’ll tell me. But 
at least you've got him down in that neck 
of the W'oods." 

"I don't tram for the fight." Roger 
says. "I train for the parly after it. Hut 
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I'm changing, I'm beginning tn get a lit- 
tle more settled. Maybe I'm growing up." 

■Roger's come a long way," Jovano- 
Mch.said the other day. ‘He's not near as 
bad as lie used to lie. 1 keep telling him. 
it's not that you couldn't be as good. 
It's that you’d he (hat much better (hat 
much longer. Hut then he gets around 
these orangutans. Well, you walk the ice 
and hope she's solid all the way across," 

Roger Rouse started boxing at the age 
of 9 when his father gave him and Don 
a pair of gloves for Christmas, They 
learned the principles from Nat Hcisch- 
er's Hum ro lio-x. and to this day Roger 
has a move called the I'it/simmons Shift, 
which IS described in |-lcischcr's book, 

Mr. Rouse told me: "Don would say, 
‘Come on. Babe, let's go out in the barn 
and spar a little. Roger wasn't too keen. 

I Ic'd come in e\ery night, bawling, pull 
the gloves otT and say. 'Sonofabitch, I 
ain't going to fight anymore.' But the 
ne.xt night. , . ." 


"I W’usn't persistent," Roger says. 
■'Don Stas. I said I didn't want to box. so 
he'd heal the hell out of me. 1 figured I 
might as well box." 

Roger got his first formal instruction 
in boxing from a reformed alcoholic w ho 
was training fighters in the back of what 
IS now the Wonder Bar. "He worked on 
my jab, started on my hook a little bit,” 
Roger recalls, "but then he wouldn't be 
there. He went on a drunk, picked up a 
deaf-and-dumb girl and got 50 \cars." 

Roger was an all-slate fullback at 
Anaconda High and went to the Univer- 
sity of Montana on a football scholar- 
ship; howescr. he injured his knee and 
never played. Kortunately. he didn’t care 
that much for football. "Wlien he w'as 
not even 16 or 17.” his mother said, 
"he wrote down on a form where it said 
Highest Ambition 'to be champ of tile 
world.' I said, ‘Oh. no. you’re not hand- 
ing that in. It's loo fantastic.' ‘Ye.s. I 
am.' he said. ‘That's what 1 want to be. 
Why shouldn't I'.’’ ’ 


When he lost his football scholarship, 
Roger attended Idaho Slate on a boxing 
scholarship, hut a horse fell on him. in- 
juring his ankle. "Me said if his ankle 
was broken he would become the world's 
champion bronc rider," says Don. "He 
even bought a S25 hat and spurs." As 
It happened, his ankle w as only .sprained 
and Roger was twice NCAA 165-pound 
boxing champion and a member of the 
1956 Olympic team; he lost a split de- 
cision to Ciiibcrt Chapron of 1 ranee in 
the quarterfinal round. 

After Roger's eligibility expired he ac- 
cepted a scholarship as a student boxing 
coach at Montana State, but the school 
di.sconlinued boxing and Roger dropped 
out and turned pro under Sid Hahcrty. 
who IS best known as the manager of 
Bobo Olson. 

"I was pretty di.scouraged at school." 
Roger recalls. "1 was having a hard lime 
with my studies. I was married, my wife 
had a baby, we didn't have any monev. 1 
was going to the store with a quarter in 
my pocket for a can of soup." 

Rouse joined l lahcrty in Portland, 
Ore. in 195X and w on nine fights and drew 
one that year. "When I first started I was 
making prettv good monev." Rou.se says. 
"1 was averaging about S600 a month. 

'1 hen I just kind of lost interest in box- 
ing. I couldn't help thinking I should 
have kept on in school. .And people 
would tell me. you know what happens 
when the brain hits the skull, and I'd 
imagine the brum sitting in there bounc- 
ing around. .Although I was winning my 
fights, this stuir was getting to me. Tvery 
time I got m the ring I asked myself, what 
am I a lighter for. why am I punching 
someone 1 don't know'.’ Boxing's belter 
than working in the smelter, but you 
could be doing something worthwhile. I'd 
feel tired and listless. 1 couldn't under- 
stand It. It was a struggle, I was just plod- 
ding along. Plaherty insisted 1 wasn't 
training right, so I'd work harder and 
harder and get more and more lethargic." 

After winning three tights in the win- 
ter of 1959, the last by a one-round 
knockout. Rouse more or less gave up 
boxing; in the next three years he had 
but two tights, both of w hich he lost, 

1 le said recently, "There was no enjoy- 
ment in It at all to win such dull fights, 
such poor fights. You can't appreciate 
anything like that. Haherly thought I 
was anemic. I thought perhaps it had 
something to do with my having rheu- 
matic fever and a heart murmur when I 
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was 14. I went to the University of Ore- 
gon Medical School. They tested me for 
everything and said I was disgustingly 
healthy. 1 didn’t know what the heck to 
think, but I had to be honest with my- 
self. There was more to this than meets 
the eye. 

"I couldn't find a job. It was winter in 
Oregon and raining. I did landscaping 
when it didn't rain. Gee, it rained for nine 
months. They took my car back. We sold 
our furniture and moved back to Poca- 
tello. I did farm and irrigation work in 
the summer. In the winter I worked in 
Pddy's bakery. And I’d daydream about 
boxing all the time. Flaherty asked me 
to come back with him. 1 went down to 
Portland and got a job with an evergreen 
company, which I had worked for be- 
fore. They go out in the woods and cut 
Christmas trees and boughs. 

"Then Flaherty disappears. 1 fight Sid 
Carter in Tacoma and lose. Flaherty 
turns up in San Francisco and he wants 
me to come down there. I was packing 
crates with greens for funeral wreaths. I 
went down there to fight Charley Leslie, 
but they kept having postponements. 1 
was down for a month and I was only 
supposed to be gone 12 days. The next 
fight there were more postponements. I 
told the evergreen company they might 
as well get somebody else. Then I real- 
ized that what had been bothering me 
was a mental thing. I told myself I was 
going to try to go all the way. I knew I 
could make it. I realized 1 could fight a lit- 
tle. But the money wasn’t there anymore. 

“Then Flaherty decided to move to 
San Jose. I went to San Jose. We fought 
out ofthere for awhile, but I wasn't mak- 
ing any money, 1 got S200 for winning 
the state title, There wasn't anybody 
there. I kept after Flaherty to fight in 
Montana. I.ct's just go get a payday. I 
said. Maybe San Jose will develop into a 
fight town, but I’ll be too old." 

In 1964 Rouse finally got back to Mon- 
tana and, in Butte, on November 23 
achieved his most notable win up to 
then, a onc-round knockout of Johnny 
Persol, who was ranked seventh. More 
important, it was the Persol fight that 
brought Roger and Pete Jovanovich to- 
gether. 

Jovanovich is 42, has a rosy complex- 
ion, gray hair and calls everyone “cous- 
in.” He is from Bcarcrcck, Mont. (pop. 
61), where his father was a coal miner, 
and he first came to Anaconda to work 
on the Butte, Anaconda & Pacific. 
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It's the Arvin tiiblclop FM/AM FM Stereo Radio with pair of matching 
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Listen! 


Add a room 
of sound 
this Christmas 

Why limit hi-h listening pleas- 
ure to one room in your home? 
It’s so easy to add full-fidelity 
sound to other rooms with ex- 
tension lnuds]>cakcrs, particu- 
larly with the holiday bargains 
at your Jensen dealer. 

You’ll be interested in two. 
new, budget-priced loud- 
speaker systems — the Jensen 
X-40 and X-45. Each in oiled 
walnut, priced at around $60. 

Family room, bedroom, den 
or basement are perfect places 
to add a room of sound this 
Christmas (or anytime). 

If you’re a beginner in com- 
ponent hi-fi. be doubly sure to 
hear the big sound of these 
compact speaker systems that 
lake up only a cubic font of 
space. 

If you don't have the address 
of your Jensen dealer, drop us 
a card and we’ll rush this in- 
formation to you in time for 
your holiday shopping. 



Jensen 


Jansen Manufacturing Division. The Muter Company 
6601 South laramif Avenue. Chicago, Illinois 6C638 
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Jovanovich heard that Butte wouldn't 
put up the 53.000 to bring Pcrsol in. 
■‘What a crying shame." Jovanovich re- 
membeis thinking. "Here’s a kid with all 
the potential, and he can't get olf the 
ground- I went ovit on the street and 
caught a couple of guys on the way to 
the post oflicc. 'Hey.' I said. *wc got a 
chance to get Pcrsol.' " Within an hour 
and a half jovanovich had raised 53.000 
from 10 businc-ssmen w ho later incorpo- 
rated themselves as Montana Boxing En- 
terprises to promote Rouse's fights in 
Montana. But after knocking out Pcrsol. 
Roger went hack to San Jose, where he 
was on probation for 10 months for 
slapping a girl around on a btx'cie court, 
and fought Henry Hank in fr<int of 400 
people for 5150 and lost. 

"I had no money for a room," Rouse 
says. "I slept in my car for about four 
days. Once in a while I'd get a room for 
5 1 -50 a night. Flaherty got a hold of me 
and told me he had a tight lined up in 
Boise in five days. 'Arc you kidding?' I 
said. 'How can I tight? I've been sleeping 
in my car, I haven’t been eating.’ Flah- 
erty asked me whether I had been doing 
my running. 'Running!' I said. 'How can 
1 runwhen 1 haven't been eating?' At the 
time I was ranked seventh or eighth. 
Oh.’ Flaherty said, ‘it's just some kid. 
You won't have any trouble with him. 
You'll get 5500 ' So I went down in some 
ba-scmcni and punched the heavy bag and 
fought (Jeorge Ciaston. who was the 
Prospect of the Month. I knocked him 
out in the lifth. W'hen 1 went to gel my 
5500. Flaherty had draw n half of it. I had 
to pay my trainer's way back from Boise 
out of that. When I got back to San 
Jose I had 515. I he same old story. Be- 
fore. F'laherly would talk to me for hours 
about the glories of boxing, and I'd feel 
sorry for him and go hack to him. This 
time I left. 

"When I think about all the iimel tried 
to make it as a fighter when I could have 
been working and eating ... I always 
seemed to have an old rattletrap, had to 
rent a little house that didn’t have any 
conveniences and had broken windows 
and leaky faucets. I never had a place 
that had heal in the bathroom. I got a 
feeling people don’t want me to live in 
those places. I wouldn't say it's all been 
worth it. Give me another year. Then I'll 
(igure it out. I had to starve too much. 
There was too much hell." 

After leaving Flaherty. Rouse asked 
Jovanovich to manage him. "I guess ev- 
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eryone likes to get tied in with an ath- 
lete.” Jovanovich says. "When [ first 
took over Roger. I had nothing to offer 
him. I knew nothing about boxing. I 
never went in with intentions that here’s 
a gold mine, and I haven't taken a nickel 
out of his purses. What the hell is there 
to take out? I fell I could do something 
for him. get a few bucks in his pocket. 
He never had nothing. I thought by 
cleaning up his bills. . . . Once he saw 
there was something in front of him 1 
th»)ught my problems would be over. He 
had a grudge against the world, a grudge 
against his manager. Well, we got off the 
ground. What kind of landing we’il make 
is something else. It's like w aiting for the 
paint to dry, 

"Wc didn’t have equipment. We sat 
on a bed in the Marcus Daly and ordered 
equipment out of a catalogue. There was 
just us two. No sparring partners. He's 
out there on that lonely road by himself. 

I tried to run with him. I got pretty good 
at it. But poor Roger, he’s got no train- 
er. nothing- We’ve got to have some- 
body to watch the clock and hold the 
towel. 1 called Salt Lake spent SlOOon 
phone calls. Finally I get a trainer and 
then he can't come because he’s got to 
lake a hike with the Boy Scouts. 1 didn’t 
know how to get opponents. I called Ed- 
die Colton [at the time the third-ranked 
light heavyweight] in .Seattle. I didn’t 
even have brains enough to talk to the 
manager." 

Rouse fought Colton twice in Butte. 
The first fight ended in a draw ; in the sec- 
ond Cotton's manager threw in the towel 
in the seventh round. Rouse beat Cotton 
again on points in Seattle and defeated 
Hank in Missoula in a rematch. Since 
then he has marked time waiting for a 
title shot. "We'd spend a lot of lime up 
to the house." Jovanovich says of this 
period. "The w ife would cook us a meal. 
I'd strum the guitar and he’d sing; we'd 
listen to records, tape, horse around. 1 
kept telling Roger we’re next, He’d get 
all hopped up. Then he'd open the morn- 
ing paper and read we'd been bypassed. 
I'd plead with him. Our day will come. 
We fought Leslie Borden for the North 
.American Light Heavyweight Champi- 
onship. Wc were hound to get a title 
even if we comp<ised it ourself. We were 
bypassed five limes. How many more 
times could I have kept him together?" 

Roger Rou-se, who is divorced, has two 
stin.s. Matthew. 9. and Bill. 2; hisex-wife 


recently remarried. He now lives al home 
with his parents in Opportunity, because, 
he says, the cooking is better. The 
Rouses’ home is nothing fancy; the fur- 
niture is worn, and the floors arc cov- 
ered with linoleum and tremble to the 
Rouses' tread. The rooms are painted 
different colors— apple green, peach, 
lavender, so that there is something child- 
like about the house. "We re waiting for 
Roger to get that big loot.” his mother 
said the other day, ‘'Then we ll have a 
mansion," Roger gave her a look, "We 
can dream." said Mrs. Rouse. 

We were in the kitchen by the wood- 
burning stove, drinking coffee Roger. 
Don. Jimmy, Mrs. Rouse. Pete Jo\a- 
novich. C happie Hayashi. The conversa- 
tion turned to Roger's character. 

■'I'm an easygoing personality." he 
wa.s saying. "Maybe I'm .schi/ophremc. 
.Sometimes I'm kind of unpleasant." 

"Moody,’' Don said. 

"Mean." Jimmy said. 

"I was born under the sign of Gem- 
ini," Roger .said. "I never know what I'm 
going to do next." 

"He has a real good nature." .Mrs. 
Rouse said, "He always gets up in the 
morning singing. Of course, if he doesn't 
like something, he's right there to tell 
you. He was a very good hoy, the quiet- 
est of the boys. I always thought Roger 
and Doug vsere the best natured." 

"I used to be," Roger said, "l.ife is get- 
ting more complex." 

"He used to try to avoid responsibili- 
ty." Don said. "Rut he's found he’s get- 
ting farther into it, Roger used to be the 
quietest. Now he's a talkative character. 
He’s ver)’ .soeiabJe. He can't get awaj 
from a conversation. Why. the other day 
he was talking to someone in the super- 
market for live hours," 

"I'm shylike." Roger said. "A nice, 
quiet boy." 

"Moody." Dtm said. 

"Nicc. quiet," Roger said. 

"CJthcr than that he's all right." Jim- 
my said, 

"He's a good kid when he sleeps. " said 
C happie, who then showed us how his 
bicep was like Popeye's. 

"Have you told him how you used to 
show your chest for a nickel'?" Don said. 
"There used to be a streetcar that went 
to town and cost a nickel, and Roger 
would go up to people and offer to show 
them his chest for a nickel. I used to egg 
him on. 'Rog.' I'd icll him. 'go show 
them your chest. "■ 


"1 was a Boy Scout fora month," Rog- 
er said. "W'e had to bring magpies in- 
or their egg-s? 1 was nominated for stu- 
dent-body president. I said 1 didn't want 
it. I told the principal I hope 1 don't win 
it. Jec/. I don't want the thing. I don't 
care about that stuff. Bin I w-as elected, I 
went to the meetings and sat there like a 
boob. When the yearbook came out. they 
had the runner-up in there as student- 
body president. That wasn't right," 

"Did he tell you about the little black 
horse he broke?" Don said. ' VVe'd run a 
bunch of wild horses m, fd ride one. He'd 
ride one. He lost the little black horse. 
It ran away to the mountains," 

"He likes pi>ctry and music." Mrs. 
Rouse said. 

"He used to read pisetrs bclore he 
went to bed." Don said. "He and his 
wife used to read poctrs to each other in 
bed." 

"Senumental stuff," Roger said, 

" Here's one book he put out under the 
name of Robert Service," Don said, 

"You see what I ha\e to put up with?" 
Roger said. 

"He wrote a poem on u shirt card- 
board in Seattle," Jovanovich said, "but 
he threw' ji away." 

"Was it about kne?” Roger asked. 

"I told him if I could WTilc. I'd write a 
poem called '/'omontny I'oday M HI Hv 
Ycswritay." Jovanovich said, "and lie 
had taken off on that. I found it in the 
waste can. and he polished it up." 

"My pi>cms base to do with life and 
kindness," Roger said, 

I asked him if I could see a pi>em. and 
he began looking for one. The first place 
he looked was in a silver cup he had won 
boxing: llien he looked in or under other 
trophies and beneath plaster figurines of 
little Dutch girls and of old men sitting 
in a row, Don and Jimmy looked, too. 

"Patty'll come across one while clean- 
ing and throw it away," Roger said. 

"Jimmy will come in drunk and cat 
lhcni," Don said. 

No one could find any poems. Pete Jo- 
vanovich and I went down the kitchen 
Steps into the backyard. There was Sam. 
Rogcr'swhite dog. who runs with him in 
the morning, and the white cat with the 
black mustache Roger and Jimmy- 
brought home from the Midget Bar after 
one of tlieir parties. In the y ard. too. were 
engine hlwks and Mmlkivvers: beyond 
these, the mountains where the little 
black horse ran away. 

As wc were getting into our car, Rog- 
tnmuwd 
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Qsterizer 

LIQUEFIER- 

BLEIMDER 

TEN PUSHBUTTON SPEEDS 
make you an ‘automated won- 
der” at the bar or in the kitchen 
-hlendins, stirring, mixing, 
grinding, whipping, frappe-ing — 
adroit master of the unusual in 
Urinksmanshi|), It's so ea.sy to be 
a savant who pours the surprises. 
So why stay hung up ‘‘on the 
rocks?” Remember, Ostorizer is 
al.so the key to the world of Spin 
Cookery. (Jive it a whirl! 


cr came out carrying a poem someone 
had tinally found: 

If isti'i m/c riuif nif/i ihn't cry — 

I've heard them through the years. 
Soldiers see their huddies die 
■ ind I have seen the tears, 

.4 man will cry for his love grown cold 
H V/c// he fads that love so true 
.■Ind when memories fade ami he grows 
old— 

Yet. he cries a tear or two. 

It is said a man should never cry 
Or give in to the pain 
But some have cried and once more 
tried 

And won the world again. 

Ilach man has his cross to hear 
.And each must hear his own. 

He can cry and die or cry and try 
But he must do it all alone. 

Bct'orc he went to Las Vegas to com- 
plete his training. Rouse worked out in 
the Serbian Church Home in Anaconda. 
“It’s the only way Pete can get his fight- 
er to come to church." says Bob Boyd, 
the former county attorney of Anaconda. 
"Roger used to he quite religious." Don 
says. "Now he's an atheist. That is. he 
thinks he is.” 

One afternoon while Rouse was spar- 
ring. I sat on a church bench between 
Dolly Rouse and Jeanne Stratton, Rog- 
er's girl friend, who works in a camera 
store in Butte and has made 29 sky dives. 
We were talking about Roger. 

"He's really moody." Dolly said, "but 
one of the most compassionate people 1 
know . He’s so warm and tender. He's al- 
ways been quiet, but if you get to talking 
to him. he'll talk your head off. But he 
doesn't have a positive mental attitude.” 

Jeanne kept turning away from the 
ring. "I don't like it when he gets hit,” 
she explained. 

"You’re missing a beautiful, beautiful 
fighter.” said Doily. 

"1 watch it until 1 .sec one coming, ' 
Jeanne said. 

After Rouse had finished boxing. 
Jeanne said, "He’s real set in his ways. 
He's not at all conceited. He's real soft- 
hearted to animals. It struck me kind of 
funny, him being a boxer, because he 
won't go hunting. He said it's wrong. He 
has a lot of compassion. He's real easy- 
going, but he doesn't really like large 
groups of people.” 

"He's real personable." Dolly said. 
"He's got a good sense of humor. He 
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really needs the company of women.” 

Roger came o%er to where we were sit- 
ting and he and Jeanne talked about her 
father’s gold mine. 

"You don't know how fast I'd marry 
you if that mine came in,” Roger said. 

"What makes you think I'd marry you 
then?” Jeanne asked. 

We are sitting in the CJold Room of 
the Marcus Daly, about to watch a film 
of the first Gene Fullmer-Tigcr fight, in 
which Tiger won the middleweight cham- 
pionship. 

"Do you think Tiger's as good now as 
he was then?” Rouse asks while Jovano- 
vich threads the projector. "I think 1 
should be a better man than Tiger, He's 
not full-tledgcd. .And you’ve got to get 
old. It would hurt my pride if he beat 
me. I've got all the physical advantages." 

After the film has been on a few min- 
utes, Roger says "ouch” in the dark as 
Fullmer gets hit. 

Farther along in the film Rouse says, 
"1 can see that Fullmer's lighting his 
fight. I can see where you can jab him. 
Right uppercuts. Right hooks. Itgivcs me 
butterflies. The crowd and the noise, 
knowing what it's like, knowing that 
I’m going to be in there with him.” 

And still later. "It looks as though he 
was hitting harder than with Torres. Just 
keep moving, moving.” he tells him.self. 
"He's open fora short, straight right. Ti- 
ger misses a lot. He's a one-track tighter. 
But if you leave yourself open, he gets in 
there, (iee. Oh. Mmmm. He puts 
punches together pretty good. It kind of 
makes you nervous.” 

When the film is over and the lights 
are turned on, Roger says, "Well, it look.s 
like a lot of fun. I might try that sport 
some time.” 

"Fd say you'd be very good at it, " Jo- 
vanovich says. "Ifyou can duck punches 
like you duck me you'd be all right.” 

Wc go out into the parking lot. Some- 
one says it will soon snow. Indeed, ev- 
ery day the snow is getting lower on the 
mountains. 

"To have courage you’ve got to feel 
you’re worth something, " Roger says 
as we are standing around. "That's why 
I feel for so many colored fighters. The 
way things arc, it's got to be that much 
tougher for them to feel they’re some- 
thing." After a bit he says, "What was 
it Maeterlinck said about boxing? ‘Vio- 
lence civilized’ or something? ‘Some 
thing to be honored''.’" end 
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FRANCE, 

A GO-GO PLACE 

Skiing in France today is like a trip Into the 
2''st century. In the Olympic winter ahead, 
visitors to the Grenoble Games will discover a 
string of superb new playgrounds, many of them 
never before heard of Pra-Loup. La Plagne, 
Flame, Tignes, Avonaz The architecture of these 
resorts is a triumphantly audacious breakaway 
from mountain cuteness, the pistes are the best 
cared-for in all of Europe. Jean-Claude Killy and 
Marielle Goitschel. whose home town of Val-d'Isere 
(right) has Europe's best skiing, have given French 
skiing one shot in the stretch pants Another has come 
from government tax relief on recreational building If 
the French continue to string telepheriques across the Alps 
at the present pace, one soon will be able to ski all the way 
from Geneva to Nice French ski fashion is as daring as 
French ski architecture The clothes designed by Michele 
Rosier of Pans are the most advanced in the world Her Olympic 
year collection, including the quilted jump suit at right, adorns 
the cover and helps decorate the next 12 pages Following, on 
page 59, begins a guide to the best of skiing in France m an Olym- 
pic winter and a guide to the whereabouts of the Michele Rosier 
ski gear at home and abroad Finally, on page 80, Jack Olsen pre- 
sents his own salty impression of Grenoble on the eve of the Games. 


THE GAMES 



PHOTOGRAPHS BY ERNST HAAS 





Ski leaps into the future in a quilted velvet suit stretched out in an Avoriaz 


porthole. A skyscraper soars above La Plagne snowfields and a para-skier descends on them. 




Motorcycle jackets, helmets and goggles are Rosier's revved-up 






look. At La Plagne the Rolls-Royce of lifts glides to a view of Mont Blanc and the Matterhorn. 



The ski house of tomorrow is a double-hulled prefab, helmeted 




ifi polyester; the racing suit of today is of the same superstretch nylon worn by French team 


mimu. 




The shingled facade of a condominium is as rugged 




as an Avoriaz cliff. The shock colors of a quilted jumpsuit echo those of Avoriaz lift-crew uniforms. 



Courchevel is the kind of place where the girls ski 




in minipants and the lights glow until dawn. It was the first town in Europe built solely for skiers. 



FRENCH SKIING tommu^d 


SKIING IN THE KALEIDOSCOPE 

BY FRED R. SMITH 


This winter the Olympic torch not only 
will light up CJrcnoble. it will illuminate 
w'hat until now has been a fairly well- 
kept secret: France has Furope’s best 
skiing. The Americans v/ho have discov- 
ered this fact would scarcely (ill the Jack- 
son Hole tram. American skiers have 
shied away from French resorts because 
of their reputation for being costly and 
for being- well, frankly — French. They 
arc more costly than Austria, though 
hardly more than Switzerland. And they 
arc French, all right only live of Cour- 
ehcvel's 136 ski instructors speak Fn- 
glish. France developed its elaborate 
ski complex for I million ski-crazed 
Frenchmen, not to attract the American 
dollar and the British pound. In this re- 
spect French and U..S. skiing have a lot 
in common. Can you imagine a non- 
Hnglish-speaking French skier coping in 
Stowe or Aspen? If you plan to go to 
France this w inter, leave your preconcep- 
tions behind and you will find in the 
kaleidoscopic scene rcllectcd in F.rnst 
Haas's photographs on the previous 
pages the ski adventure of a lifetime. 

First, if you want to go to GRENO- 
BLE and the Ciames. it is nearly but not 
hopelessly too late to make arrange- 
ment.s. They open February 6, close Feb- 
ruary 18. The sole U.S. agent for tickets 
is Don Travel Service, 375 Park Avc.. 
New York 10022. Don will send you a 
detailed schedule for the 12 days and 
ticket order forms. Only the ice events 
take place in Grenoble. Everything else 
is miles out of town, up on one moun- 
taintop or another. No private cars 
will he permitted at any of these ven- 
ues on race days, bul theoretically non- 
stop circulating buses will take spec- 
tators to Chamrousse (Alpine events). 
Alpc d'Hue/ (bobsled). Autrans (Nor- 


dics) and Saint-Nizier (90-mcter jump). 
(ifcTHNC IHF.RK; On November 1, 
Air France inaugurated a daily New 
York-Lyons service, leaving New York 
at 7 p.m. and arriving in Lyons at 9:50 
the next morning after an hour’s stop in 
Paris. The 14 to 21-day excursion fare is 
S359. Full first-class fare is S792..30. The 
fare includes a connecting service with 
Air-Alpes, the French ski-plane compa- 
ny. to AIpe d'Hue/, Courchevel or Mc- 
gevc. Grenoble is hours from Lyons 
by bus or car. Air Inter, a small feeder 
line, begins direct Paris-Grenoble flights 
twice daily on January 2. 

Geneva is the other principal port of 
entry for pilgrims to the French Alps, and 
Swissair has direct flights leaving New 
York on Wednesdays. Fridays and Sun- 
days at 6:55 p.m., arriving at 8:15 a.m. 
TWA also Hies nonstop New York-Ge- 
neva on Fridays. The fare is the same as 
New York-Lyons, and the same Air- 
AIpcs service to the mountains is in- 
cluded. Grenoble is 9 1 miles south of Ge- 
neva. two hours by train, longer by car. 
.STAYt.NC; THKRF: Hotel rooms in 
Grenoble proper and in the Alpine ven- 
ue of Chamrousse are almost impossible 
to find. Don Travel has several Olympic 
tours which include rooms ntw Grenoble 
as part of the packet. The most basic, for 
the Games only, is S399. Near Grenoble 
means rooms in small hotels or private 
homes up to half an hour away from 
town, or hotels in Aix-lcs-Bains. the 
lakeside summer spa, which will open 48 
of its hotels for the period of the Games. 

Aix is 45 miles away, an hour by spe- 
cial Olympic train. Don Travel also has 
rooms in the ski resorts of AIpe d’Huez 
and Deux AIpcs. both about IV^ hours 
from Grenoble. Steve Lohr of General 
Tours, 532 Madison Ave.. New York 


10022, last week still had 60 rooms avail- 
able in Grenoble. Sylvia Sherman Trav- 
el. 6404 Hollywood Blvd., Los Angeles, 
who booked Olympic tours for the Far 
West Ski Association, has 100 beds left 
in Annecy, a beautiful lakeside town, 
and in La C lusaz, a ski area. Both arc 60 
miles from Grenoble. From Montreal. 
Allas Tours and Air France has a hock- 
ey-fan tour escorted by Maurice Rich- 
ard, with rooms in Aix-les-Bains. trans- 
portation and hockey seats for from 
S633 to S759. Atlantic-Pacific Travel of 
Montreal has 66 rooms in Chamrousse. 
the Alpine venue. If nothing avails, try 
your luck writing directly to the Olym- 
pic welcoming bureau. Office National 
d’Accucil, BP 517, 38-Grenoble. France. 
This organization has a list of 1,000 
rooms in private houses and upartmenis 
in Grenoble, all of which they have in- 
spected. They rent for from S5 to S 1 2 per 
day. Many require one week, others two 
weeks minimum. 

I trust that Mayor Hubert DubedoiK 
will not take this personally, but anyone 
who spends the entire 12 days of the 
Gamc.s at Grenoble, other than teams, 
press and officials, is either a figure skat- 
er's mother or a mascKhist. Grenoble 
probably will be cold and foggy it al- 
ways is in winter. Restaurants will be 
jammed, and shuttling in and out of town 
to the events w ill be exhausting, None of 
the ski areas on the map on page 61 is 
more than two hours from the Olympics. 
People who prefer participant to specta- 
tor sports can go skiing, pausing from 
lime to time to check television to sec 
what’s happening in Grenoble. There will 
he from two to eight hours of live cover- 
age every day in France. For variety the 
skier can take an Air-Alpes flight, a bus 
or his own car, and drop in on. cwiinuni 


Ski jump suits of parachute nylon tower above Grenoble, as seen from the Saint-Nizier hill. 
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FRENCH SKIING 


'«jy. the opening ceremony on February 
6. the women's figure skating on February 
10 or the men's slalom on February 17. 

If you elect to try this combination ex- 
perience. buy a membership in the Fe- 
deration F'ranyaise de Ski as soon as you 
reach France. An FFS card costs $3.15 
and entitles you to about 15' ; reduction 
on most lifts and some accident insur- 
ance. Ski-school prices in France arc na- 
tionally controlled - about $7 for 12 
hours of class and about S4 per hour for 
private instruction. 

The skiing itself is superb. Forty miles 
from Geneva the most northerly of the 
ski areas on the map opposite— is 
AVORlAZ.a place that should shatter the 
myth that ski architecture means Bavar- 
ian hearts and flowers. You leave your 
car below, and Europe's largest, fastest 
lelcphenque takes you up a sheer rock- 
faced ravine to a plateau surrounded by 
mountains. On this plateau a Franco- 
Belgian syndicate, three young archi- 
tects and Jean Vuarnci, Squaw' Valley 
downhill gold medalist, have built one 
of the most visionary ski villages in the 
Alps. Shingle-sheathed condominiums 
(iw coku ). chalets and hotels are rough- 
faced. truncated cones with all lodgings 
and balconies facing south to the sun and 
to the north facing ski runs. The hotel 
Lcs Dronionls (SI 1 to SI9 per person full 
pension) has a stage-set lobby with not 
a straight line in sight, coity sunken pits 
around fireplaces, a fvir-w ailed disco- 
theque. a dining room floating above the 
lobby and bedrooms that arc cocoons of 
comfort the baths have heated slate 
floors. There arc no cars, just reindeer- 
drawn sleighs. A series of chairs and 
Poma lifts takes one 2.000 feet above the 
village, and you can run ail the way down 
the gorge to the tram station, four miles 
below. In this, its second season. Avo- 
ria/ will have 1,000 beds. 

FI.AlNH.when it is finished, will hean- 
othcr architectural tour de force. The 
whole town, above the road from Gene- 
va to Chamonix, has been designed by 
Marcel Breuer. architect of New York's 
Whitney Museum. It will be built of 
prefabricated concrete scciions, cast 
in a factory below and taken by lele- 
pherique to the site. Breucr's town 
will not be ready until next year, but 
F'laine is opening December 15 for ad- 
venturous skiers. Here is what they will 
find: 300 beds in comfortably furnished 
workers' barracks, two to a room (no pri- 
vate baths), a cafeteria, a bar, a fiO-pas- 


sengcr cable car and live Poma lifts and 
T bars, 270° of open-slope skiing. 20 
miles of trails and a ski school. The 
price: an incredible S7 per day for room, 
meals, lifts, classes. The reason: Flainc 
wants skiers to help lay out its runs. 

Everybody knows about CHAMONIX, 
the town in the shadow of Mont Blanc, 
with its dizzying lelcphcriqucs. the Val- 
lee Blanche glacier run and the climb- 
ing school. But few people know about 
the Lognan. Those who do consider it 
Europe's finest single run. The lift to 
its wide-open snowficid opened four 
years ago. It climbs in two cable-car sec- 
tions 7,500 vertical feel. From the top 
there IS a wide-open choice -plunge or 
amble, with Mont Blanc over your shoul- 
der and Le Brevent lowering ahead. 
There arc 109 hotels in the area. One of 
the best is the Carlton-Symond and the 
skiers’ favorite restaurant is the Choucas. 
The new Mont Blanc tunnel makes it pos- 
sible to ski Italy from C hamonix -C'er- 
vinia is only two hours by car. You can 
ski down to Zermatt from there! 

MEGEVE, only 40 niinutes from Cha- 
monix, is another world. Chamonix is 
dark and .serious, but Megeve is sunny 
and lighthearted, its skiing on the gentle 
side, its nightlife fast. Megeve is Roths- 
child country, and Baron Edmond s 
hotel. Mont d'Arhois. located on a 
vast terrain that is an IS-hole golf course 
In summer, is a monument as impres- 
sive in its way as the Lognan run. It 
is the best mountain hotel in France, if 
not Europe, as calm and self-suflicient as 
an ocean liner. There are two in staff for 
every guest, a collection of luxe bars, 
grills, restaurants and shops, a glassed-in 
swimming pool and gym overlooking the 
mountains. Ivor Pcirak. the man who 
turned The Lodge at Stowe into the best 
ski hotel in the U.S., is the captain of 
this ship of the snows. It will cost you 
from $16 (without bath) to 530 a night 
to stay there. Bring your ascots. your 
Puccis and your jewels. 

LA PLAGNE is an architectural phe- 
nomenon in yet another vein. Its sky- 
scrapers of varnished wood {see cover a/ul 
color pages) arc as severelyeleganf as any 
Mies van der Rohe tower. Although now 
6 years old, it has hardly promoted tour- 
ism. for La Plagne was designed as a fam- 
ily place and all but 10% of its 4,300 beds 
are in private apartments. However, this 
year, following a sort of Vail formula. 
La Plagne is renting these extremely 
comfortable accommodations average 


price about SIO per person a night with 
lifts and ski school included. F-'milc Al- 
lais, who master-planned Squaw Valley 
and Courchevel and who moves next to 
Flaine, is the man behind the extraor- 
dinary ski-and-living complex. The area 
has unusually good snow conditions, 
beautifully cared for pistes, and weather 
that most often gives you an unlimited 
view from the top the best in the Alps. 
There are also hotels at La Plagne — 
L'Orcc des Pistes and the Christiana. 
Prices range from $7 to $17. full pension, 

ToCOURCFfEVELand MERlBELadd 
SAINT-MARTIN DE BELLEVILLE, a 
new ski station, and you have the Three 
Valleys, three ski areas now linked by up- 
hill facilities on every side, combining to 
form an enormous roller coaster for 
skiers. You can even stretch this splen- 
did prospect farther by flying in one of 
Michel Ziegler's Air- A ipes ski planes (SI, 
Feb. 7. 1966) to a glacier, such as theGe- 
broula. above Saint-Martin, and put 
about 30 miles under your skis in a day 
before bedding down at Courchevel. 

Saini-.VIariin. brand new, w ill one day 
have 30.000 beds. It will give a student 
and middle-income family market some 
of the best terrain in the Alps at very low 
prices. Meribcl is famous for Brigitte 
Bardot, who has a chalet there. And 
Courchevel is the town that started the 
whole postwar ski boom in France and 
set the pattern for the new resorts. In- 
stead of being built down in the dark val- 
ley around an existing town, as was the 
custom, Courchevel was built up on the 
shoulder of the mountain, in the certain 
snow and brilliant sun. It now has lh‘,000 
beds, a veritable New York Thruway of a 
beginners' slope the longest in the 
world and some couloirs and off-pistc 
tours that will snap open your buckle 
boots. It docs not slow down after dark 
cither (jt’c color). The late-night tempo 
at La Grange and Le Club Saint-Nicoias 
is a challenge of another sort. 

VAL-D'ISERE. a lO-minuie flight (or 
1 Vi-hour drive) over the hills from Cour- 
chevel. has a reputation for being all too 
calm after dark. While this is not entirely 
true, aflera day of .skiing what eontinuni 


Tlietownswh.Tc Olympic tourists may sleep 
and the places they should ski are indicated 
on the map. The inserts picture three of the 
ski glories of France; Chamonix’s Lognan 
run {upper left), the Avoriaz tcicphcriquc 
{upper M'g/»/) and the Grande Mottc glacier. 
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FRENCH SKIING conllnued 


must be the most sporting terrain in Eu- 
rope. all you need is a hot bath, a good 
meal and a good bed. There is no better 
place to find all three under the same 
roof in Val-d'fsere than at La Bergerie. 
the cozy pension and restaurant owned 
by the Robert Killys, Jean-( laude's par- 
ents. Vai, as the ski snobs call it. has two 
steep mountains the Solaisc and the 
Bellcvarde. both reached by cable cars 
{see color). On lop of the Solaise there i.s 
a superb network of Roma lifts taking 
you to beginners' promenades or powder 
tours. Don't let anyone tell you that Val 
IS only for experts here you can learn 
on top. in the sun. Hut an e.xpert could 
spend a week in the area without dou- 
bling his tracks. Best runs arc the 40° 
Super S on the Solaise and the Face of 
Bellevarde. Val is akso connected by lifts 
to TIGNES, a new ski station, at 6.500 
feet the highest in Eiurope, making for 
another uphill, downdale roller coaster 
like that of the Three Valleys. This small 
town has a French and Engli.sh clientele 
--only 100 Americans skied there last 
season. It has cme really fine hotel, the 
Shamrock, where full board costs from 
SIO to S17 a day. This C hristmas, Tignes 
opens the first two sections of a telephe- 
rique to the Grande Molte that take you 
to 10,000 feet. A year from now this will 
be extended to the perpetual snows of the 
Grand Motte glacier, to 12,000 feet. 

The f'rench. who make the Poma lift, 
use it to lace their mountains with fast, 
inexpensive uphill facilities a lesson 
that could be learned by many American 
resorts. But lake care on the Poma the 
operators get a kick out of engaging its 
mechanism with a jerk and watching the 
unsuspecting skier hurtle into the air. 
One other caution; the F’rench ski these 
areas the way they sideslip through 
I'Etoile and think nothing of cutting 
you olT or skiing right over your tips. 

The chances of yourstayingatCHAM- 
ROUSSF. or ALPE D'HL'EZ. both Olym- 
pic venues, arc very remote. But there is 
hardly a greater thrill in skiing than play- 
ing Walter Mitty by skiing a downhill 
after the Olympic race is over. This w ill 
be possible on February 8. A visitor to 
Alpe d'Huez. the bobsled venue high on 
a south-facing canted plateau, will be 
able to ski its sunny slopes anytime dur- 
ing the Games. Alpe d'Huez is high its 
telepherique goes to 11,000 feet and is 
the alternate site for the Olympic down- 
hill if C'hamrousse has snow trouble. 
DEUX AlPES is the third area avail- 


able to skiers who want to take a day off 
from watching the races to ski them- 
selves. It is 40 miles from Grenoble, w ith 
good terrain, fairly easy skiing. 

Once you leave (he Grenoble area and 
head toward Nice, you arc in the south- 
ern Alps. This means that the mountains 
must be high and face generally north for 
good snow. There arc three areas in this 
direction worthy of an international trav- 
eler's brief attention; SHRRE CHEVA- 
LIER, VARS and PRA-LOUP. Vars and 
Serre Chevalier are rapidly grossing old- 
er centers svith good skiing and lift facili- 
ties. Pra-Loup is a brand-new creation. 
Its chief attraction is that it will be the 
station of Honore Bonnet, coach of the 
French team, who purportedly will retire 
here after the Games. Me will come to a 
year-round place in the sun, a family ski 
village with no championship trail.s, but 
with wide meadows and pleasant prom- 
enades. swimming pools year round and 
golf in the summer, 

f.MJ.SG THERE: Anyone who skis in 
France leaves with memories of lunches 
of spicy Savoie ham. omelets, cheeses and 
fruit tarts w ith bottles of pale green Cre- 
py, served on some mountain terrace. 
The ntonih'ur you ski with will consider 
it part of his trust to guide you to the 
best in the area. Your dinners w ill more 
than likely be taken at your hotel. But 
eating in the Grenoble vicinity during 
the Games will be more of a problem. 
In town proper there are several good 
restaurants, serving such Dauphine spe- 
cialties as potilet au.x ecrevisses (chicken 
with a crayfish sauce), various quail 
dishes (this is a game-bird area) and the 
omnipresent gratin daupliiiuiis, creamy, 
light scalloped potatoes. Best restaurants 
in town are the Bee Fin. the Pouiardc 
Bressane and a new place that looks old. 
run by a former w ine-ta.siing champion 
of France, the Saint-Vincent. Good 
steaks and good Beaujolais are the spe- 
cialties of the house. Just outside of 
town- and hopefully less crowded you 
will find the Rostang at Sassenage, 
grandest and most expensive restaurant 
around and 20 minutes north on N 90 at 
Monlbonnot, Les Mesanges. a friendly, 
wood-paneled uuherge with windows 
overlooking the Bclledonnc mountains. 
At Uriage. on the road up to Cham- 
roussc, slop at La Fondue -a rustic sort 
of place with a pig on the spit and wine 
in barrels. The skiing Rothschilds often 
lunch here on their way to and from the 
COte d’Azur. end 


WHERE TO BUY 

Michele Rosier, who designs and man- 
ufactures under her ow n name and also 
for V dc V in France and White Stag in 
the U.S., created all the ski wear shown 
on the cover and the preceding color 
pages. Prices listed arc for American 
stores only. The quilted nylon suit on the 
cover is worn by Merja Alanen. The 
hood has detachable face pieces. The 
pants, like most Rosier ski pants, are 
worn over the boots. The outfit by While 
Slag is at Frederick & Nelson, Seattle; 
Aspen Leaf. Denver, and costs S90. On 
the opening color page (facing page 46) 
R iia Scherer wears a quilled nylon jump 
suit with orange horizontal quilting at 
waist and elbows. This design for V de 
V is $110 at Neiman-Marcus, Dalla.s, 
Houston and Fort Worth; Eres, Paris; 
Dorothee Bis, Avoriaz. On the next page 
Merja wears While Stag's quilted nylon- 
velvet ski suit that comes with a match- 
ing beJmet. It is SI 10 at G. Fox, Hart- 
ford. On the following .spread Merja 
wears a purple-and-orange strctch-quilt 
jump suit. It is SlOO at Bloomingdalc's, 
New York; Galcries Lafayette, Paris; 
Reu.ssncr Sports, Megeve. On the sixth 
page of color Rita wears a blouse of 
ycilow' acrylic fur and nylon. It is $80 at 
Neiman-Marcus; Au Printemps. Paris; 
Gunhild, La Plagnc. Rita is also photo- 
graphed wearing a quilled jacket with 
acrylic fur collar made by V dc V. It 
is $85 at Dayton’s, Minneapolis: Vog. 
Paris; Shamrock. Courchevel. On the 
next page Merja wears a racing suit 
made of the .same supcrstrctch used by 
the French team. It is by V dc V and is 
$155 at Hudson’s, Detroit; Franck 
Fils, Paris; Robert Pitlc Sports. Val- 
d’Iserc. The prefab ski house, designed by 
Gdrard Grandval. has a living room, two 
bedrooms, a bath, and can be pul up in 
three days. It costs $1.1.000 in France, 
On the next to last page of color Kyra 
Hester wears minipants for skiing with a 
matching double-breasted jacket in Elas- 
tis.s. The pants arc $55. the jacket $125, 
at Neiman-Marcus: Vog. Paris; Richard 
Sports. Alpe d'Huez. On the last color 
page Rita and Kyra wear jump suits of 
parachute nylon. They are by White 
Stag and arc at Frederick & Nelson. 
Seattle; Aspen Leaf, Denver, and cost 
$60. The racing helmets are by Bayard, 
the gloves by Patault and the goggles 
by Cebc, all French companies. 
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"Our 1968 Olds adjusts 
to both of us 



with itsTilt &Telescope 
steering wheel” 


•'Makes no difference which of us is driving, our 
Tilt & Telescope Wheel can be quickly positioned 
to put steering comfort within easy reach. That’s be- 
cause it has seven different up-and-down settings. 
Moves in and out as well.” 

Besides making long trips seem shorter, a Tilt & 
Telescope Wheel makes getting in and out easier. 


Simply flip it up and out of the way. 

Want to sound your horn? Just squeeze the inside 
of the wheel. It’s an Oldsmobile exclusive. See your 
Oldsmobile dealer for the best steer of 
your life. (Tilt & Telescope is also avail- 
able on the 1968 Cadillac.) Saginaw 
Steering Gear Division, Saginaw, Mich. 





COLLEGE FOOTBALL 


Oklahoma sticks it 


right to their mustache 


That is Middle Guard Granville Liggins' colorful description of what he and his Sooner teammates did to 
Colorado, winning 23-0 and looking more than ever like one of Bud Wilkinson's famed teams of the '50s 


It was springtime in Oklahoma and. 
* like ihe wheat and barle> sprouting 
from Ciuyiiion in the north to the Red 
River in the south, life was new and 
fresh and full of promise on the campus 
of the L niversity of Oklahoma. The 
previous fall, in liis first year as head 
football coach, young Jim Mackenzie 
had won six of 10 games, including victo- 
ries over Texas and Nebraska. Before 
the season was over, the Sooners were 
reminding people of those splendid 
Oklahoma (cams of the ’50s. the teams 
that Bud Wilkinson dressed in tearaway 
jerseys and low-cut shoes and look to 
a bowl almost every New Year’s. Yes. 
under J im Mackenzie i he Sooners looked 
like they were on the vvay back until 
right in the middle of spring practice — 
their 37-year-old coach came home from 
a recruiling trip one night and dropped 
dead of a heart attack. 

■W'c were stunned." remembers 
Chuck Fairbanks, the .34-ycar-old assis- 


tant who succeeded Mackenzie. "Wo 
walked around in a daze. But then we 
called the team together and just talked. 
We decided that the best thing wc could 
do was work together and try to realize 
Jim's hopes." 

Now only six months later the 
Sooners are doing that and more. In six 
games they have lost only to Texas— by 
two point.s after clearly outplaying the 
Longhorns for a half— and they lead 
the country in defense against scoring, 
having given up an average of 2.7 points 
per game. Last Saturday, in the most 
important game of the season for both 
tcanrs, Oklahoma overwhelmed ninth- 
ranked Colorado 23-0 and in the pro- 
ces.s amazed Fairbanks. "Frankly, 1 
didn't think wc could keep Colorado 
from scoring. " he said afterward. 

Nobody did. The Buffaloes, a.s big 
and strong as their name suggests, had 
won five of six games, averaging 21.5 
points a game. They could run and they 



COMING THROUGH HOLE AS WIDE AS OKLAHOMA, STEVE OWENS SCORES FOR SOONERS 


could pass, and there was the distinct 
possibility that they might muscle the 
Sooners right off Owen Field and onto 
the surrounding plains. 

On the day before the game Fairbanks 
sat in his office, wearing a maroon sweat- 
er (Oklahoma red is actually maroon, 
and Fairbanks rarely misses an oppor- 
tunity to wear the color in some way). 
"It has been difficult. " he said. "Jim 
was admired by everybody in Oklahoma, 
I’ve just tried to be myself. Fortunately. 
Jim and 1 thought a lot alike. We both 
wanted the same things for Oklahoma." 

What Mackenzie wanted and what 
Fairbanks is getting is a team that 
swarms all over the held on defense and. 
when on offense, hugs the ball as if it 
were life itself. With a lanky 170-pound 
junior named Bobby Warmack running 
the attack. Oklahoma has driven 74 
yards or more for touchdowns 10 times 
this year. Senior Ron Shotts and soph- 
omore Steve Owens have alternated at 
tailback and gained 1,040 yards between 
them. Warmack will never be drafted as 
a pro quarterback, but he still has an 
arm strong enough to flick the ball with 
authority into opposing secondaries. 
Me is 43 for 74 and 595 yards this year. 
Warmack. w ho comes from Ada, Okla., 
about 60 miles from Norman, lifted 
weights in high school in an attempt to 
build himself up. with an obvious lack 
of success. "1 was just born skinny,” he 
says, "but I’m as big as anybody when 
I get my pads on." 

The Oklahoma defense is built around 
a 2iy-pound middle guard named Gran- 
ville Liggins, who shaves his head and 
is a cinch for All-Amcrica. Liggins was 
hurt throughout 1966. playing only a 
quarter and a half against Notre Dame, 
but the Irish still voted him to their all- 
tipponent team. Exceptionally quick, 
his mere presence in the middle of the 
Oklahoma defensive line allows the 
Sooners to stunt as few teams have in 
the past. 

Despite its record, C oli^ratlo had been 
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slowed by more than its shaie of in- 
juries from the start of fall practice. Only 
once — for 30 minutes against Iowa State 
— was Coach Eddie Crowder able to 
get his four best backs in the game at 
the same time. Wilmcr Cooks, the all- 
Big Eight fullback, stretched an Achilles 
tendon in fall practice and Tailback 
William Harris and Slotback John Far- 
ler had limpwd in and out of some games 
while missing others completely. Still 
the Buffaloes had managed to win their 
first five games, largely because of a stern 
defense and the development of a fine 
sophomore quarterback. Bob Ander.son. 
The defense had squeezed Colorado 
past Nebraska 21-16. helped greatly by 
two pass interceptions; ihc follow-ing 
week, with five offensive starters out. 
the Buffaloes had been upset by Okla- 
homa Stale 10-7. But Colorado was still 
the team to beat for the Big Eight champi- 
onship and a bowl berth. 

On the afternoon before the game, 
Fairbanks sprung an emotional surprise 
on the Sooners. Gathering his team 
around him after a brief workout, he 
motioned to a tanned figure in a gray 
suit standing on the sidelines, ■‘Men," 
Fairbanks said. "I want you to meet 
one of the greatest players in Oklahoma 
history — Billy Vessels.” 

Vessels, who won the Heisman Tro- 
phy in 1952. had flown up from Miami, 
He stood facing the half circle formed 
by the Sooners and said softly. "Fel- 
lows. I can't tell you how much it means 
to come back to Oklahoma and watch 
you in your biggest game. All I can say 
is that ril be on the sidelines pulling for 
you. And, though 1 know Coach doesn't 
like to hear things like this. I’ll be look- 
ing for you down South on New Year’s.” 

The next day 62,000 homecoming 
fans filled Owen Field, and two critical 
plays occurred almost immediately. 
Oklahoma’s Gordon Wheeler, punting 
from his 32, hurried the kick, and the 
ball carried only 1 1 yards. Colorado 
took over at the Sooner 43 and moved 
smartly through the Sooner defense — 
until it reached the 10. There, on fourth 
down and two, the Sooners held. 

"That stand fired us up for good,” 
said Guard Ken Mendenhall later. 

"It hurt us terrible,” said Cooks, 

The Sooners. unable to move, were 
forced to punt again — and here came a 
genuine turning point. Wheeler took his 
time and lofted a high, floating spiral 
from his 18 all the way to the Colorado 


25. where Charlie Greer took the ball 
and lost 10 more yards trying to return 
it. 

"It sure felt good,” said Wheeler of 
his tremendous kick, "but I owed it to 
the boss. 1 had to make up for the first 
one." "It had a fantastic effect on the 
game.” said Fairbanks. "It turned the 
whole field around for us." 

It did, indeed, for when a weak Col- 
orado punt gave Oklahoma the ball at 
the Buffaloes’ 23, the Sooners made it 
3-0. Mike Vachon kicking his first field 
goal of the year. Oklahoma kicked off 
and moments later Bob Stephenson 
intercepted a pass and returned it to the 
Colorado 44, From there Oklahoma 
scored in seven plays. Owens going over 
from the four. By the time the Sooners 
had added their last two touchdowns in 
the fourth quarter, the crowd was stream- 
ing toward the exits. 


“It's just like I pictured it." Warmack 
said later as he put on a blue button- 
down shirt and .slipped an atrocious 
blue and gold tic under the collar. '‘When 
1 was a kid, all I wanted to do was play 
for OU. I loved Bud Wilkinson, and 
after he left 1 hoped it would all be the 
same again someday. Now. I think it 
will be." 

Granville Liggins was one of the last 
Sooners out of the locker room. “It was 
like they told us all along.” he said. 
"Stick it right to their mustache, and 
they won't be a.s anxjou.s to run at you 
next time." 

Fairbanks was padding around in his 
bare feet, hoping to squeeze a shower in 
somewhere between the hand.shakes 
and congratulations. "This is a fine team 
and it will get better.” he said. 

Jim Mackenzie, would have agreed. 

— GaKY RONBtRO 


FOOTBALL’S WEEK 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


THE EAST I. ARMY (6-1) 2. PENN 
STATE (5-2) 3. YALE (5-1 ) 

Princeton's Dick Colman. who has been in 
the Ivy League long enough to know, was 
right last week when he said. "You can't 
stand around in this league. Somebody will 
dump you.” Yale caught Dartmouth still 
savoring its two-point win over Harvard, 
and almost before the startled Indians knew’ 
they were in the Yale Bowl they had been 
bowled over. Quarterback Brian Dowling, 
passing and running beautifully, led an 
overwhelming Yale attack that had Dart- 
mouth down 21-0 in the first period. Full- 
back Don Barrows plunged over for the 
first three touchdowns, and two minutes 
into the second quarter Dowling passed 67 
yards to End Bruce Weinstein for another 
score. Before it was over. Dowling himself 
ran 30 yards for a touchdown and Yale 
had piled up 421 yards on offense to win 
$6-15 and take the Ivy lead. 

But the Ivy race still cannot be conceded 
to Yale, which must play its two old rivals, 
and big winners, Princeton and Harvard. 
Princeton defeated Brown 48-14, while 
Harvard rolled over Penn 45-7. Only at 
Ithaca was the score merciful as Cornell 
beat Columbia 27- 14. 

Syracuse assumed Fullback Larry Csonka 
would be enough to beat Pitt, but Pitt’s Dave 
Hart, who used to coach at Navy, got a look 
at the Middies’ scouting report, which ad- 
vised, "Gang-iackic Csonka.” The young 
Panthers did, swarming on the Syracuse star 


and holding him to 72 yards rushing in 24 
tries, though Csonka did get loose on a 19- 
yard pass play for a touchdown. Going into 
the last quarter Pitt led 7-6. but then the Pan- 
thers failed to use their gang-tackling tech- 
nique on Safety Ed Mantic. Returning a 
puni, Mantic went down the sideline for 53 
yards and a 14-7 Syracuse win. "They gave 
us the pass," said Syracuse Coach Ben 
Schwartzwaldcr, "but wc weren't throwing 
the ball or catching it.” 

Rutgers Coach John Bateman moved 
Bruce Van Nc.ss. his talented sophomore, 
from tailback to quarterback and saw his 
inspiration rewarded when Van Ness passed 
for two touchdowns and ran for a third as 
the Scarlet beat Lafayette 27-3. Villanova 
upset Holy Cross 23-14 on two long runs- 
an 83-yard punt return by Frank Boal and 
a 79->ard interception by John Sodaski. 

THE SOUTH I. TENNESSEE (5-1) 2. 
NORTH CAROLINA STATE (8-0) 3. tiEOROIA (5-2) 

LSU and Mississippi, after 60 bitter min- 
utes, decided nothing. Jimmy Keyes’ two 
field goals tying the Southeastern Confer- 
ence career record of 25 — got Ole Miss a 
13-7 lead and then, with 3:22 to go, Kenny 
Newtield ran over from the eight to give 
LSU a 13-13 tic. But the extra-point try was 
wide. "We have to be the unluckiesi team in 
ihc country,” said LSU's Charlie Mc- 
Clendon, reflecting on how it might have 
been if his team had not fumbled on the 
Ole Miss one and if he had not suspended 
conHnueii 
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FOOTBALL'S WEEK eontimird 


Placc-kickcr Ko> Hurii earlier in (he week 

While TenncN’vce. (he .SEC leader, enjoved 
a 0 day olT over Tampa. Alabama mud- 
dled (0 a dull 13 0 win over Mississippi 
State. Auburn, however, brought some 
exeitcmeiil to the South while beating Flori- 
da 2ft 21. The Tigers spent the early pan of 
the game trying dcspcraiciv to bl<Kk Flor- 
ida punts, but failed. So in the seeond half 
they switched to a puni-relurn formation 
to try for runbacks. The result? Linebacker 
Mike Holt/claw and End Jim Bouchillon 
broke through to block two Gator kicks 
When Quarterback l.oran C arter ran over 
from the three and moments later threw a 
14-yard pass to Ered Hyatt. Auburn was 
ahead 2fi 7, But Florida came back to score 
twice, and the Tigers won hanging on. 

\ andcrbilt ventured out of the SFC and 
got a 27 14 beating from lulanc. but Ken- 
tucky found a friend at last Though he has 
been slowed by injuries and spent part of 
the week in the hospital with the flu. Tail- 
back Dicky Lyons scored all the points in 
the Wildcats' 22 7 win over West V'irginia. 

Undefeated North Carolina State had no 
trouble against Virginia, winning 30 ((.Quar- 
terback Jim Donnan threw fora muchdown. 
Safety F red C ombs ran back a punt k5 yards 
and Cierald Warren, who leads the country 
m potnts by kicking, booted three held goals 

South Carolina, upset hy Wake Forest 
35 21, fell out of a lirsl-placc tic w ith North 
Carolina State in the Atlantic Coast Confer- 
ence. but Clemson was still in title conten- 
tion. The Tigers beat North Carolina 17-0. 

Penn .State Coach Joe Paicrno claimed 
to be scared to death of winlcss Maryland, 
.md his young Lions responded nobly to 
their coach's cries of "Wolf!" Sophomore 
Tailback Charlie Pittman scored thrc“e times, 
and State coasted home 3S 3. 

Miami played defense, Virginia Tech 
played defense. Miami did it better, though, 
holding undereaied Tech to 57 yards and 
three (irst downs, so the Hurricanes won 
14 7, Florida State, howeser, was all of- 
fense againsi Memphis State. Quarterback 
Kim Hammond completed 24 passes for 
.302 yards, I.arry Green and Kill Moremen 
ran for 22S yards and the Seminolcs took 
the game 2ft 7. Georgia Tech, with Quarter- 
back Kim Kmg back, beat Duke iy 7. 

THE SOUTHWEST i IhXAS (5-2) 
2 wwsros 3 TtxASAiii paso (4-1-11 

It K'gan as a disappointing esening for the 
crowd of 53.35(i, largest ever to sec a foot- 
ball game m the Astrodome. Georgia had 
stopped Houston's Wondrous Warren 
MeVea and led 14 0 going into the last ijuar- 
ler. Then Fullback Paul Gipson scored on 
a 25-yard run. Even then it did not seem 
very signiticuni when Ciipson got away for 
13 yards and slammed hard into Georgia 
Corncrback Terry .Sellers on the Cougars' 


43 with about the minutes to play. But (iip- 
son noticed that Sellers had been shaken 
up and reported it back in the huddle. On 
the nest play Quarterback Dick Woodall 
faked up the middle and passed to End 
Ken Hebert, who had slipped behind .Sell- 
ers, for 57 yards and a touchdosvn. Gipson 
swept left end for two points to give Hous- 
ton a 15 14 win. "This will make me forget 
the onc-point loss to Ole Miss m about six 
months instead of two or three sears." said 
Coach Hill Yeoman 

It may be that Texas and Texas A&M 
will decide the .Southwest Conference cham- 
pionship when they meet on Thanksgiving 
Day, but their chances were mighty shaky 
for a while last Saturday. Texas, sitting on 
a 28 7 lead, had to hang on grimly to win 
35 28 as SMU's Mike Livingston threw 
four touchdown pusses three to Jerry 
Levias. Texas A&M. losing to Arkansas 
21 14. pulled ahead 33 21 for iti fourth 
straight wm and its first over the Hogs in 
10 years. Quarterback Edd Hargett threw 
three scoring passes and Larry Stcgcnl scored 
on a one-yard plunge. Texas Tc*eh. still very 
much in the SWC race. too. beat Rice 24 10. 
and there was even some Saturday solace 
for TCU. The I rogs. iiflei eight losses in a 
row. upset Baylor 29 7. with Halfback Ross 
Montgomery running for four touchdowns. 

Texas at LI Paso < oach Bobby Dobbs 
worried all week about New Mexico State, 
needlessly. Substitute Quarterback Brooks 
Dawson threw for 426 yards and fourscores, 
and ran for two more as the Miners came 
from behind to win 4ft 24 

THE MIDWEST t l■LHltll (ft-ll 

2. OKI AHOXtA (5-1 ) 3. INDIANA (7-0l 

Indiana, pulfed up by its seventh straight 
victory, this one over hapless Wisconsin 
14 V 2^). was not the only Big Ten 

learn entertaining Rose Bow] thoughts 
Minnesota, despite some horrendous bum- 
bling. got past Iowa 10 0 and was still un- 
defeated in the contcrence. along with the 
Hoosicrs and Purdue. But Coach Murray 
Warmalh was not very happy about his 
team's performance "We were careless." 
he said. 

Such carelessness would be disastrous for 
Minnesota next Saturday when it must face 
Purdue, which beat Illinois 42 9, The lllini 
surprised the Boilermakers bv coming out 
in a 4-3 defense instead of their customary 
6-2. and for a half Purdue was confused. 
Then I.croy Keyes beg.m to find running 
room. The remarkable halfback ran for 225 
yards and three touchdowns and passed to 
Jim Beirnc for another to head a second- 
half rout. 

There was some fun for the also-rans, 
too. Michigan won its SOOlh game after live 
tries, defeating Northwestern 7- 3. while 
Ohio State continued the season of gloom 


at E-ust Lansing by beating Michigan State 
21 -7. What disturbed DiilTy Daugherty- 
more than his third straight loss was the 
way the Buckeyes beat his team with pass- 
ing. Daugherty had expected sophomore 
Fullback Paul Huff to pound his Spartans 
inside and he did. 35 times for 120 yards 
and two touchdowns, but Quarterback Bill 
Long also completed nine of 1 1 passes. "I 
guess It's as easy to gel used to losing as it 
IS to winning. " said Duffy. Ohio Slate obvi- 
ously was not accustomed to winning. After 
the game three Buckeye players tried to 
hoist portly Woody Hayes to their shoul- 
ders to carry him off the field. They lifted 
and lifted and finally settled for giving 
\S oody the game ball, 

Navy was no match at all for Notre Dame 
as Quarterback Terry Hunratiy led the Irish 
to a 35 0 half-time lead, and Notre Dame 
won 43 14. 

All season long Kansas' Pepper Rodgers 
and Kansas State's Vince Gibson, both 
volatile personalities with scorn for defeat 
and no love for each other, had been wail- 
ing to square off. I he game should have 
been easy for the Jayhawks, who shared 
the Big Eight lead with Oklahoma, but K- 
.Siaie fought them all the way. It took a .30- 
yard Field goal by Bill Hell with six minutes 
to go to win for Kansas 17-lft. 

Nebraska and Missouri, out of the Big 
Light race now. had their troubles winning. 
Nebraska beat Iowa Stale 12-0. while Mis- 
souri barely beat Oklahoma Stale 7 0. 

Before the season began. Toledo Coach 
Frank Luulerbur told some people he 
thought his Rsxikels. who had been mired 
in the Mid-American second division al- 
most forever, could win the conference 
championship It sounded like wishful think- 
ing, hut last Saturday, with Qu.irtcrback 
John Schneider completing 15 passes for 
170 yards and little Ken Crois kicking a 
field goal and three extra points. Toledo 
beat Miami of Ohio 24 10 to clinch a tic 
for its (irst MAC title. Ohio U.. given a sec- 
ond chance when Kent State was forced to 
forfeit Its victory over the Bobcats because 
It used an ineligible player, can still tie (he 
Rockets. Ohio, which crushed Western 
Michigan 20 10, has to beat Howling Green 
Saturday 

THE WEST 1 list- ( 8-0) 2. OCLA (6-0- 1 ) 
3. vv >o\ti\(. (8-0) 

U( I A's Tommy Proihro saw it enning. 
Earlier in the week he had predicted, "The 
percentages lavor either UCLA or USC 
losing before we meet." Well, his No. 2- 
ranked Kruins did not actually lose, but 
they came as close as you can in a 16 16 tic 
with bruising Oregon State. The Beavers' 
tough defense concentrated on shutting off 
Gary Beban's running and succeeded, while 
Quarterback Steve Prccce and his runners. 
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for the wonderful world of winter 
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KITZBUHEL 
(Thermal Sock) 


NORWAY SNO 

(Ragg Sock) (Orion ’31} 


(Ski Knicker Socks) 


Heads or toes . . . Wigwam adds comfort and color to your 
world of winter fun. Soft, luxurious Orion '31 by DuPont 
that keeps colors bright all season long . . . warm, bulky 
wools that defy ice and snow . . . stretch yarns that make 
Wigwams hold their shape through countless wearings and 


washings. They're all waiting for you in these and dozens 
of other colorful, comfortable styles. Look for them . . . ask 
for them ... at leading ski shops, department and sporting 
goods stores. Wigwam Mills. Inc., Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 
In Canada: Hanson Mills Ltd., Province of Quebec. 


Wi 


t^mun 


SocJu. 


for every sport . . . and everyday wear, too! 




The magic of MONTEGO... 


JVoir in a loir-prieed luxury var by MERCUft\ 

Mercury’s all-new Montego has a lot of things going for it— and you. Cougar excitement. Full 
6-passenger comfort. And the Fine Car Touch by the makers of the Lincoln Continental (ex- 
amples: 2Vi luxurious inches of foam padding in the seats, rich-looking walnut-toned vinyl 
inserts in the 5-pod instrument cluster). We gave Montego the stimulating agility of a Cougar, 
then added a lot of road-smoothing ideas from our costliest cars. Test-drive the new Montego. 



7VV>fr in clothen by STEMtl^M^ fw & MMUIW 

Today's spell of fashion is woven iq two all-new examples. The Montego suit, featuring black 
and white checks appeal. And the Now-shaped Montego sport coat in a brawny plaid. With 
streamlined styling as trim and forward-looking as their namesake. Both in two-button jacket gwgrd*d to qugiiiy.re$i*d 
with slanted pocket and side vents. Woven in fabric of the world’s best— pure virgin wool. Add the product mad* of ih« werid‘> 
magic of Montego to your wardrobe in clothes by Sterling&Hunt.And start weaving your own spell. be»i- ..Pure Virgin Wopl 


The Visitork Daiquiri 

Tie a ribbon 
around 


a bottle of Goof- proof 
Daiquiris 

and take it with you. 

is ready-made. Starting with all the 

And ending up fresh-tasting 



You brought 

Goof-proof 

Daiquiris. 

Tliey like 

Goof-proof 

Manhattans. 

Oh well. 


Dtiguirf— 60 Proof. Also available: IM Vodka Martini— 75 Proof; Martini 70 Proof; Manhattan, Whiskey Sour, Gin Sou'— 60 Proof; Maiganla. Tequila Sou'— 55 Proof. Calvert DIM. Co., N.Y.C. 


FOOTBALL'S WEEK coniinufd 


Bill Enyart, Bill Main and Don Summers, 
prodded sluggish UCLA ofT-halancc with 
quick pilchouts and thrusts up the middle. 
In spite of this, UCLA mainiaincd the lead 
through much of the game, thanks in large 
part to Zenon Andrusyshyn's field goals 
from 52, 33 and 26 yards. Yet Oregon State 
kept coming back, and with I;I4 left Mike 
Haggard's 28-yard field goal tied the game 
for the last time. Behan took UCLA down- 
field in one of his heroic charges after that, 
but an Andrusyshyn field-goal try from the 
27 with 12 seconds to go was bIcKked. 

Things were rough for USC for a while, 
too. Without ailing O. J. Simpson, the un- 
beaten Trojans had trouble getting away 
from California's determined defense, led 
by 235-pound Tackle td White, and USC 
was ahead only 17-12 in the third quarter. 
I'hcn Coach John McKay changed his strate- 
gy. He sent Far! McCullouch, his fast split 
end, outside on pass patterns, and Quarier- 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 
THE BACK: Housion Fullback Paul Ciipson, 
taking up the slack when Georgia slopped 
Warren MeVea. carried 29 times for 229 >ards, 
scored on a 25-yard run and made a Iwo-point 
conversion that won for the Cougars 15 14. 

THE LINEMAN: Utah Stale Tackle Bill Staley. 
(>'4' and 245 pounds, although double- and tri- 
ple-teamed. wrecked Brigham Young's otfense 
by making seven tackles, aided in 1 1 others and 
hatted down two passes in Aggies' 30 9 upset. 


back Steve Sogge began hitting him. It wa.s 
all over for Cal when McCullouch beat 
Defensive Back Bobby Smith for two touch- 
down passes, and USC won 31-12. “Nobody 
can stay with McCullouch." said McKay. 
UCLA's Proihro probably heard him. 

Long-suffering .Stanford, unable to beat 
Washington since 1958, finally got to the 
fluskics in Scaillcwhcii Quarterback Chuck 
Williams threw two touchdown passes to 
give the Indians a 14-7 win, and Washing- 
ton Slate lost a hard battle of the have-nots 
to Oregon 17-13. A crowd of 49.536. the 
largest sports gathering ever in Colorado, 
was ul Colorado .Springs to see the Air Force 
play Army, but there was not much for the 
home fans to cheer about. Army’s Nick 
Kunlko kicked a 45-yard field goal the first 
time the Cadets had the ball, and Army 
never lost its lead in a 10-7 win. 

Undefeated Wyoming beat San Jose Stale 
28 7. but Brigham Young found trouble 
when it went out of the Western AC it 
got upset by Utah State 30-9. 

San Francisco State’s Bob Toledo broke 
all NCAA records for touchdown passes in 
a season (32) held by Jerry Rhomc of Tulsa 
and George Bork of Northern Illinois, 
throwing eight in a 68 34 win over Hum- 
boldt State. He now has 39. end 



l^ngltBh 

leather 


Mem company, inc., northvale. n 


The new. exciimg scent tor men— 
a fresh, completely new Iragrance 
note that lasts and lasts' 
AFTER SHAVE $2 50. S4 50 
COLOGNE $3 00, S5 00 
AEROSOL DEODORANT $1 50 
SHOWER SOAP ON A CORO S2 00 
RUBDOWN BODY LOTION $3.00 
DEODORANT STICK $1 25 
SPRAY COLOGNE $2 50 
G/^TSSTS SJ ?S toS9S& 






What’s “Instant Pie”? 


It’s the scene you see the 
second this new RCA Victor 
portable is turned on. 


New "Instant Pie” control ends warm-up wait— you get 
sound and picture immediately. Master switch 
turns all power off. Roommate has 1 9" diag. 

164-sq. in. black-and-white picture, 

The Most Trusted Nitne in Electronics 
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PEOPLE 


Ten years ago, when I’enn State 
put on a performance of Guys 
anil Dolls, All-America Line- 
backer Ssini VaJentinc was cho- 
sen to play the role of Big Julie. 
But this year the Thespians have 
had to settle for a mere poten- 
tial All-America. Junior Line- 
backer .Mike Reid (helov, left)- 
Reid has been away from foot- 
ball since a knee operation in 
October. The leg was »n a cast 
during ichcarsals, but. as open- 
ing night approaches, Reid is de- 
termined to go on. "1 showed 
up (at the tryouts] and liked it 
so much I Jumped in w ith both 
feel," Mike says, electing a rath- 
er painful figure of speech for a 
man m his condition. Says the 
adviser to the Thespians: “He's 
a natural for this. In fact, you 
might even call him a ham." 

“Sailing on a sunny day is the 
nearest thing to heaven anyone 
will ever get on this earth cer- 
tainly the nearest thing J will 
ever get." If so, it won't be be- 
cause this happy sailor has no 
choice of pleasures. The state- 



ment was made by Princess 
.’\nne of Fngland. 

Mrs. Francis Denis, chairman 
of the hospitality committee at 
last week's Hawaiian Open, de- 
cided to bring some sociability 
to the pre-ioiirnament bickering 
among country club members 
and friends eager to entertain 
the big-namc golfers by staging 
a pick-a-pro cocktail party at 
which the 134 players would be 
distributed like door prizes. 
Mrs. Maxine Partridge, a 26- 
handicap golfer and the operator 
of a gift shop named the Bird 
Cage, won Arnold Palmer. 
After the initial pleasure of 
having won the first prize -so 
to speak — wore olT, Mrs. Par- 
tridge began to worry as any 
good hostess would. “Now 
that I have him," she said, "I 
don't know what to do with 
him." Two single girls who had 
hopes of entertaining a bachelor 
pro wen,’ disappointed when 
they drew an obscure competi- 
tor who had recently been mar- 
ried. The girls finally managed 
to palm him olT on someone else 
and tried again. This time they 
came up with Doug Sanders, 
who not only is famous but 
these days is decidedly single. “1 
hope he doesn't want to play 
golf," one of the girls said. “Wc 
shoot in the high hundreds." 

Here in the hopped-up U.S. 
there is nothing surprising about 
all the testy complaints that 
baseball and golf need speeding 
up, but it is a shock to read 
that an ex-Prime Minister of 
England wants to Jazz up crick- 
et, of all things. Sir .Mec Doug- 
; las-Home wrote sternly in a 
recent article. "Batsmen too 
often seem to forget that they 
are there to make runs at a pace 
which will give the bowlers time 
to get the other side out." And 
he went on to conclude ominous- 
! ly, "If the spectators are not 
going to see a competitive game 
they will go anywhere rather 
than the cricket ground , . . 

I They will stay at home with the 


television and switch on to Mime 
other sport which gives them 
action, entertainment and value 
for money." Well, it's their 
sport, and who are we in Amer- 
ica to tell them how it should 
be run, but why on earth do 
they want to eliminate the lei- 
surely pace and traditional tea 
break? So they can get home 
earlier to (he telly and switch 
on some other sport? 

The sport of kings is. of course, 
horse racing, but apparently no 
one has explained that to King 
Ola> of Norway, King Con- 
stantine of Greece, Prince Ha- 
rald of Norway and Prince Al- 
bert of the Belgians. They have 
all gathered in London to spend 
a week discussing yacht racing. 

Sammy Daxis Jr. won a stuffed 
camel and was elected Grand 
High Sultan of the Reno Nation- 
al Championship Camel Race 
recently— in spue of not riding 
the camel. Some of the larger 
clubs have revived what one 
Journalist refers to as "a sport 
of the old West — camel racing." 
(hough it would seem to be more 
an older sport of the old East. I n 
any case, word was that Davis 
was going to enter the competi- 
tion for his present employer. 
Harrah's Club. He declined the 
honor of racing, but apparently 
he could not decline the honor 
of winning when his club's cam- 
mcl came in first without Davis 
aboard. On the same occasion 
Singer Sergio Franrhi, perform- 
ing at another Reno club, came 
in second in ihcostrich cart race. 
Franchi did drive his own os- 
trich. making him one up on 
Davis, but he did not win a 
stuffed camel. Two up. 

“Let's gel right away from golf 
and go fishing." British Golfer 
Peter Townsend suggested to 
Bobby Cole and Waller God- 
frey during the Dunlop tourna- 
ment in Canberra, Australia 
last week. South Africa's Cole 
got somewhat farther away than 
Townsend had intended. Bobby 



IS a brilliant young golfer, but 
he cannot swim, and an experi- 
ment in the Murrumbidgee 
River nearly proved fatal. The 
golfers decided to stop fishing 
and .swim 20 yards to a rock. 
When Cole dived in he did not 
come up. "Ail wc saw were bub- 
bles." Townsend says. "Godfrey 
and 1 dived in immediately, and 
we saw him in mud on the floor 
of the river, about 10 feet down. 
Luckily he's no giant, and wc 
got him out easily enough." If 
Cole had no previous preference 
for sand traps over water haz- 
ards he probably has one now. 

Having a little free time before 
the start of the baseball sea- 
son, Joe DiMaggio and Red 
.Sox Outfielder Tony Conigliaro 
iahoif) recently took off for 
a three-week tour of Vietnam. 
Conigliaro departed unafraid 
of the V'iet Cong- he was ap- 
parently too busy with stage 
fright. "I don't know what 
I'm supposed to do. except 
talk. 1 sing and have a re- 
cording out. you know, but I 
wouldn't dare try it there 
without u hig band behind 
me." 
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HOW MANY 
PLACES ARE 
YOU TREATED 
UKE A V.I.P.? 

W9 

HERE ARE H89 MORE. 


Talk about V.I.P. treatment — you 
really hit the jackpot when you rent 
a car from National. 



Overseas and in Canada ifs TILDENinterNATlONAL 


At last count there were 1219 loca- 
tionstodothat.<Over 200 at airports.) 

You start to feel like your business 
is appreciated the minute you step 
up to a National desk. 

You can get all your favorite cars— 
Chevrolet... Pontiac... Oldsmobile... 
Buick . . . Cadillac, other fine makes. 


You can use your favorite credit 
card including American Oil, Mobil, 
Shell.Hertz. Avis, Air Travel. National, 
American Express, Diners, Carte 
Blanche and other accredited cards— 
with all the usual privileges. 


You get free S&H Green 
Stamps for every mile you 
drive. 

So next time you'd like that 
“important customer" feeling, rent 
a car from National. 


NATIONAL 


CAR RENTAL 



where the 

customer is otways No.l 


/4 big raid that really paid off 


Oakland got Daryle Lamonica from the Bills, the offense got going, 
and Raider fans had even more to cheer than the 'Eleven Angry Men' 


PRO Edwin Shrake 


T en minutes before i( was Oakland's 
turn to select in the first round of 
last winter's professional football draft. 
Al Davis finally picked up the telephone 
and said. "O.K. It's a deal." For months 
Davis - formerly Oakland's coach and 
general manager, then commissioner of 
the AI L during a short but bitter phase 
of the war with the NFL. now manag- 
ing partner of the Raiders--had been 


haggling with Buffalo over the Bills' 
substitute quarterback. Darvle Lanioni- 
ca. but the price, as Davis saw it, was 
very high. However, the better college 
quarterbacks had already vanished 
among the 16 clubs that picked ahead 
of Oakland, and the Raiders were de- 
termined to choose an offensive guard. 
Gene Upshaw, in thf first round. So 
Davis conferred again with his coach. 


John Rauch, who was stronglv in favor 
of the trade, and the /ait was acfompU. 
Oakland got Lamonica and Receiver 
Cilenn Bass. Buffalo got Lorn Flores, 
who had been Oakland's Niv I quarter- 
back. and the superb receiver. .Art Pow- 
ell. There was some juggling of draft 
choices b> the teams, too. Then the rest 
of the AIT sat back to see which club 
had been shrewdest. The early favorite 
was Buffalo. 

Last week, us Oakland was demolish- 
ing San Diego 51 10. Flores was on the 
Buffalo bench behind Jack Kemp; Pow- 
ell was out of action because of a knee 
injury and BulTalo was wallowing near 
the bottom of the Kastern Division. Bass 
was on the Houston roster, having been 
cut from the Oakland squad during the 
exhibition season. But Lamonica. the 
ex-Notre Dame star w ho had spent four 
years in relief of Kemp, was among the 
Icagvie's top passers, and the Raiders, 
with only one defeat, were leading the 
Western Division. 

"We were willing to wait a couple of 
years on Daryle." said Dav is. "We knew 
It would take time for him to lit into 
our system. We knew we could play de- 
fense and we knew we could run the 
ball, but It was up to Daryle to get our 
passing game going. He seems to be do- 
ing n sooner than we had extvected. Now 
what we've got to watch out for is not 
to let ourselves get fatheaded." 

Ihc Raiders also had inquired into 
the possibility of trading for Pete Beath- 
ard, who was recently dealt to Houston 
from Kansas City, But Davis insists 
Lamonica was the man they wanted all 
along, provided they could not trade 
for JiK‘ Namath. which perhaps they 
could have if Davis had been able to 
deliver Jack Limdon Square intact from 
downtown Oakland to Shea Stadium in 
return. Lamonica was. of course, very 
pleased with the move. 

"hach game I'm getting more confi- 
dence," he said. "I feel that I'm becom- 
ing a leader. I had to improve in a hurry 
because I knew they were counting on 
me. By playing regularly, the game plan 
IS becoming second nature to me. I'm 
getting to the point where I can sec sit- 
uations on the field and use plays, m 
special instances, that aren't even in our 
game plan. Some day 1 want to linish a 
game with 100', completions. But the 
fans dt'ii't ask about your statistics. All 
they ask about is whether you win or 
lose.'' 
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The Raiders have hecn winninj; wiih 
an otTcnsive line that is an interesting 
mixture of youngsters (Upshaw, Uarr> 
Schuh and Bob Svihus) and eight-year 
veterans (Jim Otto. Wayne Hawkins 
and Billy Cannon), l ullback Hewritt 
Dixon, a converted end. is a tackle break- 
er and a line receiver who carries the 
ball as if it were a cantaloupe. Running 
Back Clem Daniels is the first rusher in 
AIM. hist<iry to gain more than 5,000 
yards in his career. The offensive weak- 
ness has been with the passing to the 
outside receivers. Warren Wells. Oak- 
land's fastest and potentially most dan- 
gerous receiver. rla>s behind the well- 
traveled Bill Miller at split end. But the 
Hanker, f-red Biletnikoff. who used to 
catch Steve Tensi's passes at Klorida 
State, is gaining a bit more respect on 
deep routes because he has proved so 
difficult to cover on the shorter ones. 
Defensive backs are beginning to crowd 
him so that occasionally he has been 
able to fake and turn upficld. as he did 
for a 70->ard touchdown against .San 
Diego. 

I'tir the San Diego game the Raiders 
filled the city's line new stadium to its 
55,474 capacity- which is quite a change 
for a team that used to play at a tem- 
porary field Iveforc fewer people (han 
would ordinarily gather to look at a car 
w reck and anyhod> in the crowd could 
have told you the mam attraction was 
the Oakland defense. Called the HIcven 
Angry Men and the Ouarterback Kill- 
ers by alTcctionatc fans, the defense has 
won hearts in the Bay area primarily 
because it has the league's best backs, 
plus coordination, depth and a set of 
l^nc{nlckel^ whose speed is often under- 
estimated by rival coaches. Lovable as 
these players arc. Oakland's mauling of 
.San Diego in the game that many iluMiglu 
was the Western Div ision’s most impor- 
tant in the first half of the season is 
bi'uiul to switch st>ine fun allegiance to 
the offense. 

In the meantime there are the old reli- 
able defenders in depth. When Right 
Ciirncr Back W illie Brown was injured 
he was replaced by Dave (irasson. an 
.'Ml-, A I L performer of other years, (5 ray- 
son intercepted three passes against San 
Diego and covered Charger Split hnd 
(/ary Oarrfson like an overcoat. .At the 
other corner is Ken McCloughan. lough, 
competitive and fast enough to play his 
man tight. The safeties are Howie W'll- 
liams and Rodger Bird, who doubles as 


one of the AKL's best punt returners. 
Bird's 7X-yard run against San Diego 
broke open the game. The defensive 
line is not especially big at tackle, al- 
though the ends, Ben Davidson and Ike 
Lassiter, arc b'?". 265 and 6'5', 270. 
But Tackles Dan Birdwell and Tom 
Keating are quick, and ilic line works 
slickly us a unit, 

It is no surprise that the Raiders have 
done well this season after two years of 
finishing second. The surprises in the 
W'est arc that San Diego has won five 
and tied one of its first seven games and 
that Kansas City has been beaten three 
limes. Despite the loss to Oakland, the 
Chargers have made a .strong recovery 
from a disastrous exhibition schedule 
that included a 50 7 beating by the Los 
•Angeles Rams on a day when San Die- 
go's corner hacks were hurl and Quarter- 
back John ftadl had a grievous lack of 
time to throw the ball and an equally 
grievous lack of receivers to catch it. 
San Diego had several people hurt dur- 
ing the early weeks, and Coach Sid Ciill- 
man had not then discovered the run- 
ning talents of his S'lO". 190-pound 
rookie. Dick Post. At the University of 
Houston. Post was used mostly as a pow- 
er runner between the tackles while his 
more famous teammate. Warren MeV'ea. 
got the outside work. Upon reporting 
to San Diego. Post was placed at llank- 
cr to iilili/c his speed and pass-catching 
ability, Further injuries to San Diego 
backs, particularly to Paul Lowe, forced 
the switching of Post to running back, 
and he was an immediate sensation. His 
running style has hccii compaicd to that 
of u good Hanker who has caught the 
hall in an open field. The San Diego of- 
fensive line has hud an ciTective year, 
hut the hliKking of pulling Citiard Walt 
Sweeney. Tight hnd Willie 1 ra/icr and 
I ullhack Brad Hubbeil another rookie 
has received most of the credit for 
Po.st's success on sweeps. 

In Kansas City's three losses Houston 
beat the Chiefs with defense, San Diego 
with offense and Oakland when one of 
(he Chiefs dropped a certain touchdow n 
pass toward the end of the game. There 
have been the usual rumors of various 
sorts of discontent among the Chiefs, 
but Coacb llank Strain denies them. 
Last year Kansas City had two losses 
and a tic but won the W'csl easily. This 
year? Belter check the Raiders and the 
Chargers before betting on a repeal per- 
formance. END 
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The "Mohawk”, naturally , . , a beef- 
roll slip-on with hand-sewn moccasin 
seams in Tacos houndhide leather, 
with unisole: one-piece sole and heel. 
In style for taking it easy ... on or off 
the reservation. At your local Fortune 
dealer! 
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Alfred Wright 

Numbers game for the tour 

The only important statistic is still the score, but a computerized 
look at some major tournaments produces revealing results 


G .'lf ha^ long been a game dial re- 
fused to >ield to the American pas- 
sion for slaiistics, bin rash is ilie man 
uho thinks the computer Aon'l catch 
up with htm. and it has caughi up with 
(he pro golfer. J asl .April stuneihmg 
kno^^^ as the IBM Sports Information 
Service look to the road in a large irail- 
erand followed the pro tour for 1 I major 
tournaments, entertaining the galleries 
at the ISih green with vital, esoteric, 
surprising, mundane and arcane infor- 


mation that was being fed into a com- 
puter from all over the course 
Now IBM has taken the next logical 
stop and asked the computer to sum up 
us observaiions. Admiiiedlv. the sam- 
pling ts small, but the results arc vlill 
revealing, T'hcv show, for esampic. nol 
only that Jack Nicklaus and .Arnold 
Palmer are the best golf players around, 
which IS hardly a surprise, but they also 
show why And for the lirsi time it can 
he seen that Palmer once unsieady 


with his woods has developed into a 
wonderfully eonsiMenl driver, while 
Nicklaus. who is driving niit nearly so 
well, is overpowering golf courses with 
his reco\en shots. 

The chart at right tells the story , Palm- 
er and Nicklaus drove the ball farther 
than four of the live other golfers whose 
overall jscrforinanccs were the host in 
the IBM tournaments tit should be not- 
ed that the length of the drives was mea- 
sured on only lw<v holes per tournament ). 
I'hcv also got the ball on tlie green inore 
often w ith fewer strokes. The only thing 
they did not appetu to do best was putt. 

Palmer’s ability to hit 10', more rail- 
ways oir tile tee than Nicklaus and still 
drive within shouting range o| Jack 
comes as stviielhingofa shock and raiscv 
the immediate question tvf why he does 
not beat Nicklaus easily, for Palmer has 
always been a good iron player. But r. 
IS seen that m the category of gicens hit 
- which IS wliat matters, since it is of 
no importance how far you hit a ball 



off the tee as long as you can hit the 
green in the same number of strokes as 
your opponents Nicklaus immediately 
makes up the difference, and then some, 
for he IS on the green in the proper num- 
ber of strokes 76^'^ of the time, com- 
pared to Palmer's 74'"; . There are some 
good reasons for this. 


With his power and his ability to car- 
ry the ball in the air a long way. Nick- 
laus often dri\es over fairway bunkers 
that catch shorter off-line tee shots. This 
means he does not have to worry as 
much about the sand. Nor docs being 
in the rough bother him as much as it 
docs other golfers esen Palmer for 


he is able to take advantage of his 
strength there, too. as he slams the club 
head through heavy grass and makes 
sharp contact with the ball in lies that 
would defeat anyone else. In short, in 
the IBM events, which included most of 
the big tournaments of the year. Nick- 
laus did not drive well, but paid a limit- 
ed penalty for his icc-shol errors. 

Bill Casper, who is widely acclaimed 
as the most subtle "mover” of the ball, 
turned up wa> down the list in both driv - 
ing accuracy and greens hit. He drove 
in the fairway only 61'’; of the lime, 
and he was on the green in regulation 
strokes only 66' , of the time, the worst 
percentage of any of the seven golfers. 
Yet Casper led them in putting, with 
only 119.2 putts per tournament, which 
comes to 29.8 putts per round. And who 
was the worst putter in the group? None 
other than Nicklaus. the leading money 
winner in golf this >'ear with five victo- 
ries and S21 1.566 in purses. (Do you 
really drive for show and putt for 
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A COMPUTER SHOWS WHO RULES THE GAME 

Here i\ haw the seven pluyers with the best records in the IBM-charied 
events — including the Open and PCA performed m key aspects of play. 


.ICKLaUS PAIMIR JANfARY MC'UOLS U. SIKfcS SAVDLRS CASPIH 


Drives in fairway 
Greens hit 
Avg. drive yds. 
Putts per tourn. 
3-putls per tourn. 
Score per round 
No. of lourn. 
Avg. finish 


63 '; 

76 ''; 

276 

123.8 

2.6 


73'; 

74'; 

272 


57'; 

69'; 

273 

122.2 


70'-; 

67''; 

255 


61'" 
66 ', 
256 
1 1 9.2 
1.5 
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Zenith’s new 

CIRCLE OF SOUND STEREO 

completely surrounds you 
with perfectly balanced stereo sound 

Sit to the left of it. Sit to the right of it. Sit anywhere in the room. 

You’re still surrounded with perfectly balanced stereo sound. The 
secret: unique Zenith remote speakers fire upward into inverted 
cones— uniformly dispersing stereo sound in a 360" circle. Zenith’s 
“Circle of Sound” Modular Stereo also features a solid-state amplifier 
delivering 80 watts of peak music power, Zenith’s Stereo Precision 
Record Changer and the famous Micro-Touch'^ 2G Tone Arm. 

The Moderne, Model Y565, just $199.95*, at your Zenith dealer. 

* Manufacturer's suggested retail price 


The quality goes in 
before the name goes o. 


GOLF 





Maker’s 

(f?Mark- 


WHISKY 



Made from an original old style 
sour mash rectge by BiK Samuels, 
fourth generation Kentucky Distiller. 

Also available in Limited Edition at 101 proof. 

M fitao! • Sin Hill OisOlliit Ce . Sitt Hill firm loielle. I 


If Walter Foeger’s 
Natur Teknik 
Teaching System doesn’t 
have you skiing 
parallel t^inaweek... 

Walter 
will pick 
up the tab 



The East's best and 
biggest ski buy! A full 
7 days. With 2 daily 2-hour 
classes (that's four hours 
worth). And a video taped 
review of your progress 
with your instructor right 
after your lesson. Plus 
free use of all lifts all week, 
including America’s finest 
air tramway 

ROOFTOP OF VERMONT 
For inlorfnation sndrciervalions- 
PO rtofttiTfoy.Vt .Plianee02-9«8 26ll 
Member, eastern Tovinship8 Border Ski Reciori 


dough?) Jack took 123. H putts per lour- 
narrient. or 30.95 putts a round. Presum- 
ably, that should give C asper a four- 
stroke advantage over Nicklaus m every 
lournanicni they play. 

How Nicklaus paiily overcomes Cas- 
per's appaietu advantage is revealed in 
the very naiiirc of the putting statistics. 
It seems, at fust glance, strange that 
Nicklaus' putting should be so much 
less accurate than that of players whose 
records are far less impressive. Not only 
did he lake more putts per event than 
Casper, hut also 4 4 more than I>an 
Sikes. 3-X more than Sanders and t 6 
more than Bobby Niehols. 

But it IS at points like this that sta- 
tistics fail to rellcct the vagaries of golf 
The computer does not take into con- 
sideration the length of the putts. It is 
significant (hat Casper. Sikes and Sand- 
ers. wlui took the fewest number of putts 
among the golfers listed, also hil the 
lea.st nufiilier of greens in regulation 
strokes. Obviously, their iron shots fre- 
quently were just off the green, and they 
were able to come oul of bunkers or 
chip clo-se enough to the hole to sink 
the subsequent putt. Nicklaus. Nichols 
and January took more putts, but they 
were hitting the greens in regulation 
figures from farther away and conse- 
quently were faced with more long putts. 

The lone exception to the putting rule 
was Palmer, who was on Ihc green al- 
most as often as Nicklaus. yet took fewer 
pulls than all but Casper. Sanders and 
Sikes. The conclusion is inescapable 
that despite Arnold’s constant and much- 
publi^hed worries about his putting, he 
IS u very good putter indeed. 

The computer was also asked to com- 
pare the performances of the 10 top fin- 
ishers in each of the 1 1 tournaments 
with the field as a whole in those events, 
ft developed that the leaders averaged 
69. XS strokes a round, while the aver- 
age for the entire field was 7.3.1, Off the 
tec. the leaders averaged 270 yards a 
drive, sis more than the licld. They also 
kept their drives on the fairway 70' , of 
the lime. 10', more than the field They 
reached the green in the regulation num- 
ber of strokes 73-5', of the time, and 
while this IS a figure that may give the 
duffer some solace one missed green 
m every four holes it is still 7.5' , bet- 
ter than the field. And they took an 
average of 29.2 putts [ver round, which 
was a putt and a half less than the licld 
It IS these slight variations in ability and 


performance that mean the difference 
between earning SIOO.OOO a .vear on (he 
tour and forever wondering whether to 
splurge on the clmppcd sirloin or slick 
lo ham on rye. 

The computer was also able to toll 
something about the courses that the 
lournamenis were played on. .A.s is only 
lining, Ihc C.S. Open at Baltusrol gave 
the golfers their toughest bout with par. 
The entire licld averaged 4. .3 strokes 
over par for every round, while Jack 
Nicklaus, the winner, was only 1 25 un- 
der par in setting an alltime Open scor- 
ing record. In terms of total .strokes, 
the Columbine CC course at Oenver, 
which was used hir the PGA Champion- 
ship. vvas hatfa stroke tougher per round, 
but Columbine played at par 72 as 
against 70 for Baltusrol. PircstoneCC 
in .Akron vvas third in difliculty behind 
Baltusrol and Columbine and second 
only to Baltusrol in relation to strokes 
over par Behind I iresionc came Colo- 
nial at Port VV<>rth. 

The longest driving by the leaders 
was done al Hahu.sroJ, a staggering aver- 
age of 2X I yards compared to 252 yard-s 
in the rain-deluged Westehe.s(er Classic. 
But B.dti]srol gi>i even on iltc grixns 
where the 10 leaders averaged more than 
31 putts a round. The greens were large, 
fast and hard to read. This figure can 
be compared with the 27.6 putts per 
round on (he relatively small greens at 
the Cleveland Open, where the average 
score per round was I Vi strokes less than 
at Baltusrol- This says a lot about large 
greens; they cun cost even the best putt- 
ers four strokes a day. 

Golf may never become a game for 
Statisticians; there arc too many intangi- 
bles connected with it But it is interest- 
ing to think that IBM will have exten- 
sive statistics on a total of 25 
tournaments next year, and (he computer 
IS going to destroy a lot of myths about 
why some golfers win or lose. Mean- 
while, it IS pleasant to he able to reflect 
on .such unimportant matters as ihe fact 
that after Nicklaus, Niehols and Palmer 
the longest driver in the IBM events was 
Rod 1 unset h, that A I Geiberger has w on 
S6X.236 this year, hut in the IBM tour- 
naments he putted like a man with his 
arm in a sling ( 1 26 putts jxr ev ent ) and 
that George Archer has won S91 .502 hut 
in his SIX IBM events he was almost an 
even-money bet U> hil the ball in the 
rough off the tee. Cjolf may be a game 
for CP.As after all. end 
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"But a MONY man showed me how life insurance could help protect my family— 
with very little cash out of my own pocketl" 



Ned Kirby talk* it ove' 
With MONVman 
Joe Berwanger. CLU 


"'See all these turkeys?' I 
told MONY man Joe Berwanger 
'Every penny goes to feed and 
breed them. There's no cash 
for life insurance ' 

"But Joe pointed out that 
with my cash tied up, my family 
would be m trouble if anything 
happened to me Then he work- 
ed out a plan to help protect 
my family and my business. 

"Under Joe's program I have 
several life insurance policies. 
My business helps pay the pre- 
miums. Some of the policies 
could provide funds for my wife 
and children if I'm not here. 
These funds would give my 
wife an income. They would 
help her settle estate taxes. 


And other policies could help 
to pay any of the hatchery's 
debts. 

"Joe constantly studies to 
keep up with his field He iden- 
tifies easily with my problems. 
That's why I'm proud to recom- 
mend him and MONY to my 
friends." 

MONY men care for people. 
Gel in touch with a MONY man 
near you. Rely on his seasoned 
judgment to provide the finest 
life and health insurance pro- 
tection money can buy — from 
MONY, a leader for 124 years. 

MONY 
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A SHOOK-UP 
TOWN'S 
GREAT 
SHAPE-UP 



'We survived all the wars only to he destroyed hy the 
Olympics,' says the citizen in the street in Grenoble. 
But, spurred to action by last winter s debacle and a 
wrathful voice from the top, the Olympic city has 
mo ved mountains and men to get ready for the Games 
BY JACK OLSEN 

In his long and controversial career, General Charles de 
Gaulle has never been accused of being a pantywaisi, but it 
was not until recently that his intense fixation on sport came 
into the open. If one is to believe what one secs in the French 
press, Monsieur le President likes nothing better than to 
sink into his favorite easy chair and watch soccer or Rugby 
or track and field on television. One gets the impression 
that only his advancing years keep De Gaulle from playing 
touch Rugby on the lawn of the Elysce Palace like a Gallic 
Kennedy. According to one report, the General even looks 
forward to handing out athletic awards, usually considered 
the dreariest of chores by politicians. Certainemenl, he failed 
to show up at the exposition of chrysanthemums, but there 
is no power on earth that could keep him from a sports pre- 
sentation. “They've done everything but run a picture of 
De Gaulle in soccer boots and shorts,” said an American 
businessman stationed in the south of France. “You get the 
idea that the first thing he puts on in the morning is his 
sweat socks." 

The reason for all the new image-making, of course, is 
the forthcoming Olympic year. The French are trying to re- 
bound from a debacle, the 1967 pre-Olympic meeting at 
Grenoble, and when French pride is touched nowadays, 
stand hack. “All we arc shooting for this time is perfec- 
tion,” said Michel (“Call me Mike”) Jacquemain, one of 
the big movers and shakers in the preparations now going 
on for the 1968 Winter Games at Grenoble. “Each morn- 
ing the workers who have not achieved perfection arc lined 
up and shot, 1 1 ,000 of them so far, but if the result is a won- 
derful Olympics, it will be worth all the bloodshed." 

The result will be a wonderful Olympics, if maniacal de- 
termination and millions of foot-pounds of work and thou- 
sands of hours of cerebration add up to anything at all. The 
French have patted and graded and manicured and aligned 
and realigned and smoothed and polished the 1968 Winter 
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Olympic sites with a frightening dedication that some say 
comes straight down from the top. from Lc Grand Charles 
himself. 

Cirenohlc, the host town, has been all but sacked in the 
process, hut Grenoble is a town that needed sacking. Al- 
most surrounded on all sides by the French Alps, Grenoble 
is a sort of Indianapolis on the rocks, the kind of town to 
which package tours allot one day. The fuss and bother of 
the Olympic Games have brought nothing but long-range 
benefit to the town, but not everybody in Grenoble has a 
long-range mind. The homme in the street is full of wise- 
cracks: 

“We sorsived all the wars only to be destroyed by the 
Olympics." 

"If they write a book called /.v Grenohk- Biiniiiig? the 
answer will be yes." - 

"The man who designed the new Olympic buildings said 
he was sorry he couldn't attend the dedication, but his kin- 
dergarten class w as going to the zoo that day." 

A candy butcher straight out of Pm* Corioi pulled angri- 
ly at his ntustachc and proclaimed: "Am 1 selling one extra 
nougat because of this Olympic business? No! My custom- 
ers come from the same old neighborhood. There will be no 
Olympic sisitors there. But. nevertheless, 1 have to get stuck 
in the tralTc jams, I have to breathe the air full of cement 
dust. 1 have to smell the manure on the new grass. 1 have to 
push my way through the crowds, I have to listen to the jack- 
hammers from 7 in the morning till 7 at night. And what do 
I get for all this sacrifice? A 20^ increase in my tax! Ziii 
ulorx, 1 am one lucky Frenchman, is it not so?" 

The din. day and night, is carsplitting. Said a pelile Pa- 
risienne. F'lorence Fourty, as she prepared to cut short her 
stay in Grenoble, "How can anyone sleep in this town?" 

"I know they complain." said a high official of the French 
Olympic committee, "but when the Games are over and 
gone, Grenoble will be 20 years ahead of schedule. Any- 
way, do you know what the F.gyptian people said when 
work was started on the Great Pyramid? They said: ‘Cut 
out all that racket!' ” 


“Honest to goodness," an American visitor said, "the 
French arc getting to be the Chinese of Europe. Every- 
thing is prestige, saving face, looking good all the time." 
And if ever a nation lost face and prestige simultaneously, 
it was France at the pre-Olympic meeting in Grenoble last 
February. The West German, Swiss and Austrian teams 
pulled out in a mighty Teutonic huff, complaining that their 
accommodations were fit for dogs, but barely. The weather 
alternated between subtropical and subarctic. The bobsled 
run at AIpe d'Huez turned out to be a mistake on the order 
of the Maginot Line, and the downhill ski run at Cham- 
roussc routinely deposited the world's best skiers on their 
derrieres. Even some of the local participants gave up in dis- 
gust. ‘ It has become a competition between the French 


and the Greeks," said one pert French contestant, loading 
her skis on the top of her Renault and heading out of town. 

The reverberations came like cannon fire. "We had ex- 
pected difficulties, to be sure, but not scandals." .said the 
director. Dr. Robert Heraud. L'Equipe. the French sports 
newspaper, editorialized under the heading noblesse 
onticf: "The affair is very serious. The situation has been 
abundantly exploited outside our country. In the face of 
this scandal, this incident must at least show that a great 
deal of effort remains to be done in view of the Olympic 
Games- There is not a second to lose.” 

"in certain offices in Paris." .Mike Jacquemain recalled, 
“there were people w ho said. ‘Look, we don't want to know 
whether it was your fault, the Pope's fault or Nasser's fault. 
Do mu lei it happen again!' " 

Armand Massard, president of the French Olympic com- 
mittee. said. "The prestige of France is at stake in the eyes 
of the world." 

Another Olympic official said in confidential tones, "I 
am noi exactly sure who provided the first impulse of ac- 
tion, except that he had a high tenor voice and the word 
grandeur was heard several times. I am told that the tele- 
phone wires fused and had to be replaced." After the call, 
the whole ponderous mechanism of French sporting bu- 
reaucracy was junked in favor of experts from every walk 
of life, private and otherwise. Jacquemain. a hotshot travel 
agent from Nice, was brought in to take care of visitors to 
the Winter Games. The chief stewardess of Air France was 
invited to head a staff of Olympic hostesses. The city editor 
of the Dauphine Libere. a newspaper in Grenoble, was put 
to work handing out Scotch and press releases to reporters. 
Roger Vadim, the film director and perennial bridegroom 
{Brigitte Bardot. Annette Stroyberg and, currently. Jane 
Fonda), was hired to take charge of "entertainment." A 
brain trust from the navy department was drafted to work 
on commissary problems. French tourist agents were called 
home from all over the world, and others were dispatched 
to Innsbruck, to Cortina and even to Squaw Valley to find 
out what went wrong in previous Winter Olympics. 

Unfortunately, there was just so much that the French 
Olympic officials could do about Grenoble, the host city. 
Perhaps the nicest thing about the town is its name. Twirl it 
ablaut on the tongue: Grenoble. It has a pleasant lilt: Gre- 
no-ble. with the last syllable barely pronounced, Grenoble 
conjures visions of the boy Stendhal, born Henri Beyle, play- 
ing happily at the knee of his grandpere in the town of his 
birth; of Hector Berlioz, who loved "excessively, furiously, 
outrageously" in Grenoble: of Choderlos de I.aclos and his 
Liaison-'! Dangereiises. 

The political history of the town is equally memorable. 
One is told of the day in the 18th century when Louis XVI's 
trail boss rode toward Grenoble to tell the people to smart- 
en up and obey the king’s laws. "So's your old man!" cried 
the citizens, peering down at the governor from their roof- 
tops. and they pelted him out of town with tiles. Since that 
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It kind of grows on you. 
In about 3 seconds flat. 


Getting you to odmire a Chrysler Newport 
is easy! 

Convincing you it's easy to own is the 
hord part. Until you check the price. 

Here's what you’ll find. Four Newports are 
priced just a few dollors a month more than the 
most popular smaller cars, comparably equipped. 

Those aren’t junior edition Chrysiers, either. 


We build no smoil versions. Every Newport is 
fuli-size. Chrysler through and through. 

With plenty of new options, like on AM 
rodio with 8-track stereo tape. Or AM/FM 
Stereo Multiplex Rodio. 

Price. Size. Luxury. Now that you know what’s 
behind Chrysler's growing popularity, whol’s 
toking you so long? Make your move. Today. 
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It*s not your battery 
that’s run down, 
it*s your oil. 

Everyone hae a ritual 

for starting a oar in winter. 

We'd like to propose one that 
works. Add 6T? to your oil. 

Unlike stomping the gas pedal 
seven times or getting up at 
2 a.m. to give 'er a whirl or even 
crossing your fingers, STP* Oil 
Treatment works on a 
meohanioal faet. 

You see, oil alone, even 
all-weather oil, drains off the 
engine and runs down into a 
pan where it stiffens from cold. 

When you turn the key. there 
isn’t always enough lubrication 
left on the crucial parts of the 
engine for it to turn over easily. 

And the more you try, the more 
you overworrrrrk the battery. 

STP. however, clings inside 
your engine no matter how long 
your oar sits or how cold it gets. 
So you get the lubrication you 
need right from the start. 

What’s more. STP Oil 
Treatment keeps your engine 
running smoother, quieter, 
cleaner, longer. Which is why 
STP is a winning ritual with the 
world’s leading race oar drivers. 

STP — at your gasoline service 
station. Pour ft in today. Let 
'er purr tomorrow. 

A Scientifically Tested Product 
A OM*M e SbiMikW CwptntiM 
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time the phrase conduiie tie Grenoble has been in popular 
use throughout France. Directly untranslatable, it means 
“the bum's rush.” When a bartender decides that you are be- 
coming obnoxious, he tells you to cool it or you will be 
handed a conduiie de Grenoble. Such is the order of the 
city's contributions to the rich French language. One is also 
given to understand that the French revolution was born at 
a meeting not in Paris but in the Dauphinfi, of which Greno- 
ble is the capital. 

The trouble is that alt (his history is small consolation 
when the fogs and smogs of industrial Grenoble hunker 
down on the city as though from an inverted bowl of mush- 
room soup, or when one looks about at the tawdry high- 
rise cement-gray apartment architecture that symbolizes the 
town’s abrupt wrenching into the 20lh century, or when 
one comes up against the intense provincialism of some of 
the inhabitants. Nowadays Grenoble likes to advertise it- 
self as "the city of Stendhal,” which indeed it is, except that 
the author of Le Rouge et le Noir and Le Chartreuse de 
Forme got out of town as fast as his stubby legs could carry 
him w hen he came of age, and he never returned except for 
short visits to his relatives. Stendhal hated Grenoble and 
the people of (he Dauphin^ to his dying day. He charac- 
terized the city as a dull, drab, colorless place peopled by 
the petit bourgeois and the nouveew riche. 

Time has changed Grenoble, but not entirely for the bet- 
ter. The university now has a student body of 18,000, and 
all over town there are technical centers and laboratories 
where important research is under way. But the scent of the 
chemical industry hangs in the air when the wind is wrong, 
and one finds a ring of dirt on the inside of one's shirt collar 
after a few hours' wear. 

The population is of two distinct types: the old Greno- 
blois, a mountaineering sort of person, stolid and quiet, of 
whom other Frenchmen say, "Hven his breath comes out 
cold." and the new' bourgeois, the bcioster. the go-ahead 
provincial who is pushing for la journee continue, "the 
continuous day.” a workday made up of nine hours with 
45 minutes off for lunch instead of the traditional French 
10-hour day with two hours of food and relaxation. "And 
we will get it. too," says a Jaycee type of young man. his 
eyes fixed unblinking on the future. "Grenoble always 
moves ahead. Now we have 250.000 people. By the year 
2000 Grenoble will be a city of half a million, all of them 
on the 45-minuie lunch. Don't forget; Grenoble is a city in 
motion. We received the blue ribbon of construction for 
putting up more new buildings per capita since World War 
II than any other French city." V'es, the visitor is almost 
constrained to say. and it looks it. 


But no matter. The tradition of the Winter Olympics is that 
it should be headquartered in a town that needs a transfu- 
sion, thus serving two purposes, and Grenoble meets the 
requirement. In the month after the Olympic athletes go 



■•(Ff will he ready," wys Dr. Hiruud But all 
Grenoble is waiting for the most valuable ingredient of all- snow. 


home. 3,000 of the city's underprivileged families will move 
cn masse into new housing put up for the Games. "Sure, 
we could have had the Olympics in beautiful little towms 
like AIpe d'Huezor Val-d'Is4re.” an ofiicial explained, "and 
then what would we have done with 3,000 new housing units 
when the Gaines were over? It would be like putting up 
3.000 low-rent apartments for poverty-stricken people of 
Squaw Valley. ■' 

When all (he skiing and bobsledding and ice skating and 
jumping and luging are over. Grenoble will find Itself with 
any number of improvements: a new' town hall (metal and 
glass and gray cement and formless statuary), a new pre- 
fecture of police, a new house of culture and conservatory 
of music, a new major hotel, a new railroad station, count- 
less new car parks and hundreds of miles of first-class roads. 
It will become one of the first cities in France to boast a belt 
highway running entirely around the city and functioning 
both as a bypass and a rapid connection between major 
auto routes in and out. In other French towns the motorist 
has two choices when he approaches the city limits; he can 
take a main route marked Centre yHte. which will take him 
unfailingly into the traffic jam m the ntiddle of the business 
district, or he can follow- a route marked Poids Lourds (heavy 
weights), which will convey him on a roundabout tour of 
the outskirts of town, past the home of the defeated can- 
didate in the last mayoral election, on to the city dump and 
finally disgorge him on the other side of town. In cither 
case, getting through a French town by car is all too often 
like getting out of Yankee Stadium after a Giant game. 
"That is one of the nicest things about thccITect of the Olym- 
pics,” said a visiting Belgian businessman in the lobby of 
Grenoble's Park Hotel. '’After the Games, you will be able 
to take the belt highway and am/c/GrcnobIc. I call that genu- 
ine progress!" 

comimied 
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The effect of all the road-building has been to tie Greno- 
ble into a vast traffic jam for the better part of a year. There 
are times when the city resembles a huge car park, with noth- 
ing moving from one end of town to the other. In the late 
afternoons the inhabitants like to line the rails of their high- 
rise apartment buildings and watch the frustration below. 
Rewarding scenes flash before one’s eyes with regularity. 
Coasider; si.x lanes of traffic are inching along Boulevard 
Marechal Foch. and one lone traffic cop stands at the busy 
corner of Rue Marceau, where three more lanes of traffic 
are trying to move across. In his black uniform with white 
cuffs and white-banded hat, the policeman looks like a domi- 
no in a high surf. He runs from car to car, he points, he 
beckons, he implores, he wags his fingers. But no matter 
how he tries, he cannot keep the Grenoblois from wedging 
their cars into the intersection and blocking the flow in all di- 
rections. To make a bad situation worse, the street is ripped 
up, and at this very intersection Boulevard Marechal Foch 
changes abruptly from six lanes to three, presenting a merg- 
er problem of indescribable proportions. Still, the police- 
manstrugglesmanfulJy, occasionally extricating a few dozen 
cars from the mess and sending them on their way. But 
what is this green monstrosity coming into sight fai down 
the boulevard? It is a lumber truck pulling a lumber trailer, 
the whole articulated rig stretching a good 80 feet. The cop 
looks. The camion lurches forward. And just before it 
reaches the tangled intersection, the driver starts blinking 
for a left turn. The policeman throws his hands in the air 
and walks off. 

One can imagine the effect of such situations on the nerves 
of the townspeople of Grenoble. “Olympic Games, merde!” 



One of the great pastimes in Grenoble right now is 
watching the traffic—parlieularly where six lanes change to three. 


said one. “We arc the first city in France to improve on the 
sens unique, the one-way street. Here in Grenoble, cradle of 
the French revolution, center of atomic industry, we have in- 
vented the no-way strceif You speed along at zero kilome- 
ters an hour, and when you get where you are going you arc 
exactly where you started!" 

This same citizen harbors nothing but suspicion toward 
an electronic computer that will run the city's traffic system 
during the two weeks of the Olympics. “The experts think 
it is all so simple,” he said. “They feed information into the 
computer from various places around the town - the num- 
ber of cars, direction of flow, the length of the waiting lines 
- and then the machine sets up advantageous detours and 
adjusts the traffic lights. What do they think we are? Ger- 
mans? You cannot regulate French traffic by machine. What 
will the machine do about my friend Jean-Baptistc who 
parks his car in the middle of the street to run to the pissoir? 
Or my wife who makes the how you call it?— U-turns 
across the islands of the traffic? It will be chaos!” Well, 
it will not be chaos, if only because the French govern- 
menJ is absolutely hell-bent to have every last road complet- 
ed tong before Olympics time, and also because most ol the 
Olympic action is going to take place in the sticks anyway, 
in beautiful and colorful venues like AIpe d’Huez and Vil- 
lard-de-Lans and Autrans in the Vcrcors. As soon as one 
drives out of Grenoble, one secs the truth of a line in the 
town’s promotional brochure: “Every street ends in a moun- 
tain and every mountain has a new surprise." There is one 
mountain where the monks keep busy making hooch. They 
call it Chartreuse. On another there are monuments to a 
French Resistance hospital, located underground and total- 
ly destroyed by the Germans in World War 11. One moun- 
tain boasts a cave almost a mile deep. There are oxen pull- 
ing wagons, bubbly streams, genuine milkmaids milking 
genuine cows. And there is food, some of the best food in 
France, which is to say, some of the best anywhere. An- 
thelme Brillai-Savarin was born in the Dauphin^ near Eiel- 
Icy, and his influence lingers. The 45-minutc lunch, indeed! 
How can one pay proper homage in 45 minutes to dishes 
like pike with cream, souffle of crayfish, gratin dauphinois 
with larks or quail or chamois, cheeses like Saint- Marcellin 
and Sassenage blue, local wines like Sainte-Maric-d'Alloix 
and Seyssel? Eating is a shared pleasure in the restaurants 
of the Dauphine. 

Unknown myriads of visitors will be spilling into Greno- 
ble’s restaurants and hotels for the Winter Games, and one 
can understand the mixed emotions of the locals. Ac first, 
there was much gleeful hand-rubbing, especially by busi- 
nessmen, who figured to make a killing. Then the govern- 
ment announced a price fix. All business establishments in 
Grenoble and environs were ordered to maintain their price 
levels of February 1967. How could anybody prove what 
the February levels were?Simple. said the government. Back 
in February, when nobody was paying attention, undercov- 
er teams of investigators had visited every bar, every hotel, 
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HOW I SHED AN ENORMOUS BEER BELLY 
IN 15 MINUTES FLAT WITHOUT DIETING. 


I didn't lose my balloon belly at the Y.M.C.A. I lost it at 
Fred's Men's Shop. 

Fred showed me how the zipper in my jacket was mak 
ing a fine figure of a guy like me look like a fat figure of 
a guy like him. . . the way it bulks up and bellies out. 

Then he personally showed me a beautiful new num- 
ber with a Talon Zephyr’ nylon zipper. For me, with an all 
silk lining at no extra charge. And he showed me how a 
Talon Zephyr is soft and flexible enough to let the front 
of a jacket fall the way the front of a guy should look. Flat 

I bought that new jacket. And to the manufacturer of 
my old one. . . I bear you no malice. In fact, Fred says: 
except for that old fashioned zipper, you don't make a 
bad piece of goods. 
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every restaurant in the Oauphinc and had 
come away with a full price list from each. 
Any speedy operator who tried to boost 
the tariffs now would find himself closed 
down for the two weeks of the Olympics. 
The locals inquired as to what fascistic 
law the government thought it was func- 
tioning under. High officials in Paris 
trundled out something called "Special 
Authority for Special Event.s," and that 
was that. Fven the taxi drivers, those tra- 
ditional French bandits, will he affected. 
"Anybody who thinks that a cabdriver 
is trying to take advantage of him," Mike 
Jacquemuin explained, ‘‘has only to de- 
mand that the driver take him to the near- 
est police station. That usually ends the 
problem. But if the driver heads for the 
station, beware! It can only mean that 
this time he is in the right, that he is charg- 
ingyou the legitimate 50'” extra for trav- 
el after 10 o’clock at night, or the legit- 
imate extra for baggage or something like 
that. In whichca.se, you’d better just quit 
arguing and pay!" 

It fell to Jacquemain to figure out 
where to house the expected torrent of 
visitors, variously estimated from 50,000 
to 100,000. "The hotels of CJrenoblcsim- 
ply weren’t up to it," Jacquemain ex- 
plained. "They’re adequate for the needs 
of the town, for businessmen stopping 
over for a day or two at a time and tour- 
ist buses pulling in at night and leaving 
in the morning, but not for the crowds 
that turn up at Olympic Games. On the 
other hand, it was the same at Innsbruck, 
at Cortina, at Squaw Valley. All those 
places had a hell of a time accommodat- 
ing people. There never has been a Win- 
ter Olympics without complaints that 
somebody got lousy rooms, and there's 
a very simple reason. The Olympics for 
summer can be held in bigeities like Mex- 
ico City, Rome. Melbourne, and even 
then you have problems. But in a city of 
Winter Olympics you must be near 
mountain resorts, and the largest cities 
you can find near mountain resorts are 
still hound to he small cities, and that is 
what you’ve got to work with." 

Jacquemain and his fellow specialists 
lined up every hotel room they could find 
w ithin a two-hour train ride of Grenoble 
and still came up 5.000 beds short of 
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20,000. “So we took ads in the local 
newspapers. We wrote that we knew 
Grenoble had the reputation for being a 
cold city, like all mountain cities, that 
people didn’t open their doors and their 
hearts easily, but could we overcome the 
barrier just this one time? And wc did. 
Every day dozens of people came to the 
city hall offering accommodations for the 
Olympic visitors. Of course, some of them 
were just out to get rich quick. They’d 
offer an attic room with no toilet for SO 
francs ($10) a night. Wc inspected every 
accommodation, and the ones that were 
substandard were put into our files with 
a big black spot in the upper right corner. 
It was what you call a blackball. On the 
other hand there were families that of- 
fered very nice rooms and said they 
would not accept money. Wc had to turn 
this down as well; it presents too many 
problems. Let’s say you come back to 
your free lodging at 2 in the morning 
after celebrating your country’s great 
victory in ice hockey and the owner .says, 
•Well, that’s line. We’ve been waiting up 
all night for you. and now you can sleep 
on the porch!' We want our visitors to be 
able to return home when they want to, 
and if you pay a little something for your 
room you’re entitled to come in when 
you want. We didn't want anybody 
treating our guests rudely and then say- 
ing, 'Well, he's not paying, .so what?' ’’ 

Jacquemain and his crew have already 
assigned 5(X)Czechs and 300 Intourisl cli- 
ents from the Soviet Union to inexpen- 
sive quarters in a seminary in Voreppe 
and a church school in Montfleury. "But 
first wc spoke to the uhhe and wc told 
him that these people arc probably 
atheists, by definition, and we asked him 
if he could resist the temptation just this 
once. The uhht said. ’We will try not to 
indoctrinate them if they do not try to in- 
doctrinate us.' So we conveyed this infor- 
mation to the Czechs and the Russians, 
and they agreed that nobody would try 
to .sell anything to anybody!" 

With Mike Jacquemain solving public 
accommodations crises left and right, 
others turned to tltc ticklish problem of 
where to put the thousands of athletes 
and their coaches, the precise problem 
that stirred up the ruckus in the 1967 tri- 
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als. Not that the French have ever admit- 
ted that (hey had anything to be ashamed 
of last February. The current line among 
French sporting officials is that the crisis 
of accommodations was a phony, a red 
herring thrown out by Austrian, West 
CJerman and Swiss coaches who knew 
they were going to lose and were seeking 
an out. "’l^t us consider some facts,” 
said Dr. Heraud, who took most of the 
rap in 1967. “The Austrians announced 
in advance that they were going to send 
a delegation of six to the men's downhill 
site at Chamroussc, and instead they 
showed up at midnight with 14. and most 
of them were not even athletes. When 
they were told that the nonathletcs could 
be housed elsewhere, they said no, they 
all wanted to stay together. So. natural- 
ly, they had to be crowded. The next day 
everything could have been ironed out 
easily, but the Austrians said they didn't 
want to be bothered. Meanwhile, we have 
reason to believe they were conspiring 
with the Swiss and West German teams 
to stir up an excuse to avoid competi- 
tion. Why? Because one week earlier the 
French B team had beaten the Austrian 
A team, and they knew they were going 
to lose in a large way. So first they used 
the press. I remember one picture in a for- 
eign newspaper that showed 10 athletes 
crammed into one small room. But we 
can show by the very faces in the photo- 
graph that eight of the so-called athletes 
were people who were just hauled ofT the 
street for the picture. They used docu- 
ments like this to prove that they were 
treated badly. But if they have been treat- 
ed badly, why have the Swiss already ap- 
plied for exactly the same quarters this 
year?” 

The French authorities were especially 
galled by the fact that after the annoyed 
delegations had flounced off— 'Tonight 
we sleep in friendly Switzerland,” said 
the Austrian coach as a parting shot — 
the whole winter sports Establishment 
tended to side with them. Jean-Claudc 
Killy, the top French skier, and Annie 
Famose, the slalom star, said publicly 
that they would have done exactly the 
same as the visitors, and the Napoleonic 
French coach. Honors Bonnet, backed 
them up. The Italian coach said, “We 


have been ordered by our federation to 
race. We arc obeying as we must. But it 
is possible that during the downhill our 
racers might stop halfway down the 
course to watch the others pass, because 
we feel ourselves allied with the Ger- 
mans, the Austrians and the Swiss.” 

"What is so new about the Italians 
stopping halfway?" asked one French- 
man, but most remained steadfastly on 
the side of the affronted visitors. "It was 
simply because our own people believed 
what they read in the newspapters," said 
Dr. Heraud in the cool light of retrospect, 
"and the papers said that the French had 
been unfair to everybody but themselves. 
It was very comforting to certain teams 
to make the French appear as the villains. 
Even our own government believed the 
story for a while. I myself, every time I 
bumped into somebody in Paris, had to 
give a complete explanation. The Min- 
istry of Youth and Sport finally sent a 
delegation to the downhill site at Cham- 
roussc — I think they were encouraged a 
little by President de Gaulle— and they 
discovered quite quickly that the accom- 
modations crisis was entirely artificial. 
But by then it was loo late to undo the 
blow to our prestige." 

At the Xth Winter Olympics next Feb- 
ruary. there will be no accommodations 
crisis, either real or fictional; there will 


be no repercussions about which team is 
staying in a three-star hotel and which 
team in hovels, or which team has one toi- 
let for each 10 athletes and which team 
has deluxe bathrooms. All participants 
• athletes, coaches, ski-waxers. skate- 
sharpeners, water boys, timers, judges 
and other plenipotentiaries will be 
housed in Olympic villages at Grenoble, 
Chamroussc and Autrans. The only ex- 
ceptions will be a handful of bobsledders 
and tobogganists, less than 100 in all. 
who will have to make do in hotels at 
their own venues, miles from the major 
action. "We arc taking no chances (his 
time.” said Dr. Heraud, a handsome, ex- 
citable man whose voice tends to go off 
in a squeak at the end of his sentences, 
like the baker talking to the gendarme in 
prewar French movies. "We are saying 
to each country in advance. 'Tell us how 
many you will be bringing and we will 
prepare exactly equal quarters for all. But 
if you bring extra people, as some of you 
did last year, they will be absolutely for- 
bidden to live in Olympic villages!' We 
are setting aside three days in December 
for Journalists of all countries to visit the 
athletes’ accommodations; if they have 
any complaints, they can write them at 
that time. And on top of that, we are in- 
viting an inspector from each country to 
look at the accommodations in advance. 

eontinunt 



At die prt'Olympics at Chamrousse, the Austrians /Jounced out of 
town taking the Germans and the Swiss with them. All claimed the.v were housed like .sardines. 
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So where is the trouble going to come 
from this year?*’ 

Well, some small criticism might be 
heard from students of esthetics. Cham- 
rousse. the village where men's and wom- 
en's Alpine events will take place, has 
been called the painted lady of French 
ski resorts. Until recently, it was a hodge- 
podge of A-frames and chalets and pop 
stands and ninth-class hotels, the whole 
devoid of form, having “a place in the 
world of skiing but peripherally rather 
than centrally,” as the London Times put 
it. One American described the architec- 
ture and layout of Chamroassc as "half- 
Aspen." But the French have applied 
themselves to the problem, and the paint- 
ed lady has been refurbished and face- 
lifted almost to the very edge of respecta- 
bility. Two entirely separate road systems 
now link the village to Cirenoble, 19 miles 
down the mountain, and traffic will flow 
in a continuous bell through the competi- 
tion areas. Modern shopping centers 
have sprung up. with arcades to pro- 
tect window-shoppers from the winter 
winds, and dozens of small and hand- 
some lodges have been built. Clearly. 
Chamrousse intends to stay in business 
on a larger scale after the Olympic hub- 
bub dies down. 

As for the Alpine sites themselves, the 
French arc fond of saying that they have 
moved mountains. Some 300,000 cubic 
meters of earth were shifted around on 
the slalom trails alone, and major im- 
provements were made in the women’s 
downhill, which ends smack in the cen- 
ter of Chamrousse. The men's downhill 
run may well take its place as one of the 
finest in the world, and the French are 
treating it like a Cecil K. de Mille produc- 
tion. Soldiers of the French army walk 
up and down the slopes, policing the area 
as though six feet of snow were not go- 
ing to cover it all up anyway. From the 
first snowfall, around late November or 
early December, a contingent of men will 
be stationed on the course, their shovels 
at the ready, tamping the snow base into 
shape. By the time the first skier runs the 
course in February, the snow will have 
been hand-curried for two months. 

All this superattention to detail on the 
men's downhill was the idea of Ski Hx- 
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pert Paul Briglia, a handsome, mus- 
tached sportsman who functions as the 
director of sport for the Winter Games. 
“Last time there were suggestions that 
we made the course so diificull that only 
the French could get dow n." Briglia said, 
chuckling. “But that is simply not true. 
It’s just that last time the pre-Olympic 
events were handled by a small group of 
people with a limited budget and this 
time the Olympic events arc being han- 
dled by France. Last time the course was 
not ready: we do not deny. Certain 
bumps were too sharp. Certain turns 
were not perfected. It was a difficult 
course, even for the French." 

Last February, Britain’s Jeremy Palm- 
er-Tomkinson stood at the bottom of the 
men's downhill, brushing snow- from his 
pants, and said. ‘ ‘What this course wants 
is a major bashing with shovels. It is terri- 
bly rutty and full of moguls. After all, 
there are other nations who want to race 
in addition to the five expert Alpine pow- 
ers. The idea of the downhill is to get 
everyone down, not to kill them." Ja- 
pan’s Yoshiharu Fukuhara crossed the 
finish line on his backside. “I fell down 
and broke my skis and lost my glasses." 
he said. “The Japanese arc not so good 
at downhill racing." 

This year’s visitors to the downhill 
course near Chamrousse have pro- 
nounced it just about perfect. Les bosses 
Jt4 coq (the bumps of the rooster), a se- 
ries of humps that consistently troubled 
skiers last year, have been soflcncd slight- 
ly. as have the Kmile Allais bumps, two 
artificial cofferdams inserted just ahead 
of the finish line to make matters more in- 
teresting at the end and named after the 
Cardinal Richelieu of French skiing. 
“Last year the Allais bumps came to a 
sharp point, and we actually put two Jap- 
anese skiers into orbit,’’ a construction 
foreman said at the site. “They appear 
over Chamrousse every morning at 2 
o’clock, calling for an interpreter." 

Thecourscstill begins with achuic that 
comes off the top of a shack installed for 
timers and skiers at the beginning of the 
run, 7,319 feel from the finish line, and 
runs down a very steep pitch for several 
hundred feet. The first serious problem 
for the skier comes at a .sharp right turn 
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who ore, we believe, the finest in the industry. 

Consider, for example, these three standards: in comparison 
with industry averoges three times as many Mass Mutual agents 
have earned the Chartered Life Underwriter designotion . . . four 
times as mony hove won the Notional Quolity Aword ... six 
times as mony are members of the Million Dollar Round Toble. 

Moss Mutual provides its ogems with the very best in policies, 
training and services — in return we osk o lot of our agents, We 
osk for more work, more study, more dedicotion than most 


people would believe possible. 

The result is life insurance that is toilor-mode for your family, 
insurance of the sort on ogent would write if he were doing it 
for himself. When on agent from Moss Mutual calls on you 
you know you hove at your commond the very best the life 
insuronce industry can offer. 

After oil, isn't that what your family deserves? 

MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

Springfield. Massachusetts f organized 1851 



...Is a Mass Mutual agent. 


GRENOBLE conUnued 


at the end of this pitch. “If he makes 
that, at least he will live,” said Briglia. 
“The maximum gradient is only 65';t. 
and the average is only 29^’^ , and the to- 
tal vertical drop is a mere half mile. Who 
can complain? But while wc have mod- 
ified the course somewhat, we have still 
left the fast line for anyone who chooses 
to lake it. In other words, the course has 
been made more forgiving, but for the 
superior skier it is even faster than it 
was last year, when Killy got down in 
two minutes and six seconds. We expect 
that mark to be broken." 

The last great problem facing France’s 
brain trust of Olympic planners was the 
bobsled run. an S800.000 headache that 
snakes down the shoulder of a mountain 
high in the Grandes Rousscs in the pop- 
ular resort town of AIpe d'Huez. There 
are certain Frenchmen who have been 
advised by their doctors never to think 
about the bobsled run at Alpe d'Huez, 
and certain competitors who can still 
show you their scars. “You can just 
imagine how we feel," said the easygo- 
ing Briglia. “Wc wanted to build the last 
word in bobsled runs, so we hired Italian 
Architect Luciano Galli to make the de- 
sign. Not that there are many bobsled- 


course designers to choose from — a man 
would starve to death if that's all he did 
for a living— but Galli is the undisputed 
best of the best. He designed the course 
at Cervinia, and that is a very high rec- 
ommendation. So he laid out our course 
at Alpe d'Huez, and it was a — what do 
you call it?— a lemon!" 

In fact, the bob run at Alpe d’Huez 
was so bad as to be almost unusable. Its 
curves were too narrow and tight, and 
there were sharp drops coming out of 
turns that tended to send the sleds 
into uncontrollable spins. The layout 
dropped 459 feet in less than a mile and 
included a labyrinth, six hairpins or near- 
hairpins and four high-speed curves, and 
practically every foot of the chute was 
flawed in one way or another. During the 
four-man bob trials, only the Italian team 
was able to get to the bottom. The two- 
man runs produced so many injuries that 
the French press took to calling the event 
"un massacre.’’ To round off the glori- 
ous bobsled meeting, little Alpe d’Huez 
began living up to its reputation as the 
world's sunniest ski resort, and every af- 
ternoon the course was turned into tapio- 
ca. The authorities took a brief fling at 
holding the runs at night, under an eerie 
continued 



Al the end of the Chamrousse downhill last February the 
moguh were so big that iw of the Japanese racers were sent into oibil. 



What if you 
could buy 
CALF CARRIER 
at any of 
these stores? 


You can. 


ILLINOIS 

Belleville — Union Clothing 


LNDJAN-\ 

Indiiinapolis -L. S. Ayres iS Company 
MICHICLW 

Ann Arbor — Tiles Men's Hear 
Birmingham — Sherman Shoes 
Detroit — Hughes Hatcher Suffrin 

(«S Branches) 

Detroit -Danhy'.i Store for Men {<6 Branches) 
OeiTOM—Princeton Shop 
Detroit — Shi/man's (<t Branches) 

Last Lansing -Spartmeister Shop 
Grand Rapids — Piper 
Grand Rapids -Herpolsheimer's 
Grand Rapids --H'«rrA«rgA' 

Grosse Point — yoimg's Men's Hear 

Madison Heights Madison 

Northville —Freydl Store for Men 

Plymouth — Famous Men's Store 

Pontiac - Osmun's 

Rochester — Mitzelfeld's 

Royal Oak Puh/ix Store for Men 

St. Clair Shores —Lurry's Men's Hear 

Warren— Osmun's 

Wayne —Small Men's H'ear 


OHIO 

A thens — Altman's 

Cincinnaii — M( Alpin's 

Columbus— f. <t R. Uizarin Company 

Dayton -Hike's 

Ham il ton — H'Unurr's 

Middletown — Store 

Toledo -Lion Store (H'estgate) 

WISCONSIN 

Eau Claire — K. Bliss Men's Shop (A Branches) 
Green Bay —C. A. Cross Company 
Green Bay — -Vea/'i Men's H'ear 
Madison — C. H'. Anderes Company 
Madison— Clothes Post 
M i I wa u k ce — Polachecks 
Milwaukee — Hecker's Shoes 
Waukesha— JwrwV for Men 
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YOU’D BE CRAZY NOT TO 
WEAR IT, WOULDN'T YOU? 
GET ADLER'S CALF CARRIER 
THEBAN-LON^SOCK 
WITH MUSCLE. 


LET’S SUPPOSE YOU DON'T 
WANT TO PAY $4.95 FOR IT? 


LET’S SUPPOSE IT ONLY 
COSTS $2. 


adEer 






WHAT IF 


YOU COULD GETA SOCK 
THAT’S DRESS WHERE YOU 
SEE IT AND SUPPORT 
WHEREYOU DON’T? 




SiZG Action 

For Adults and Teens with 




iHi 


Ttie sideline run. the point after touch* 
down, the crashing line play, the bullet 
pass . . . Sound like pro football? It is. 
Because this is the swift, crackling action 
of Foto-Electric Football — the only game 
of its kind endorsed by the Pro Football 
Hall of Fame! You match your quarter- 
backing skill against your opponent s de- 
fense. And watch the action, as it happens, 
on the play-viewer. If you know football, 
Foto-Electric Football is your game. Get it, 
wherever fine games are sold, jqqq 

^each 

Ask for the Game with the Cadaco Name 

CADACO, INC. 


SUPPORT RED CROSS 


help 
us 
help 




Now Possible To 
Shrink Hemorrhoids 

And Pi'omiitly Stop Itchjiip. 

Relieve Pain In Most Cases. 

Science has found a medication with 
the ability, in moat cases to relieve 
pain, itching and shrink hemorrhoid.s. 
In ca.se after case doctors proved, 
while gently relieving pain, actual re- 
duction took place. The secret is Prep- 
arat 'Kiu II' . It also soothes irritated 
tissues and helps prevent further in- 
fection. Just ask for Preparation 11 
Ointment or Suppositories. 


A DOZEN 
GIMME’S 
ON DEC. 25th 


Maxfii . . . personalized by the dozen and 
gift packed in a handsome white, red 
and gold Dunlop Desk Caddy.. .no 
extra charge. Just mention the name to 
your club professional . . Maxlh .he'll 
get your favorite golfer on ihe right bail 
for Christmas. Six- 
ball Caddy also^ 

available. 

B, DVKXtOiM* 


“Maxfii* 


GRENOBLE rommurd 


glow from sodium-vapor lamps, but 
finuKy gave up and canceled (he whole 
card. Said the maintenance foreman; 
"The course is an 5800,000 misiake. The 
best thing to do with it is break it up and 
put it into trucks and drive it back down 
to Grenoble." The American racing vet- 
eran Fred Fortune had a simpler solu- 
tion; "Blasting!" 

But the French neither broke up the 
course nor blasted. "We managed to 
change the entire profile of the run. and 
it only cost a few hundred thousand dol- 
lars," said Paul Briglia. "We found that 
we could correct the worst turns by sim- 
ply widening them, by adding concrete 
up the sides. We also banked the course 
as little as a few inches and as much as 
four feet more. This means that the bob- 
slcdders will have a multiple choice of 
risks, just like the downhill skiers. Teams 
that want to take (he most direct line can 
take it. Others can go farther up the wall 
and use the banks more. It will slow their 
time, but at least they'll get down." 

As a final correction, the French built 
three refrigerating units into the course. 
"Now it doesn't matter what the sun 
does," said Briglia. "The run will slay 
frozen even in temperatures of 100°. No, 
that has never been done before, but then 
we are doing a lot of things that have 
never been done before." 

What problems remain? 

"One little item." said Dr. Robert 
Heraud. "Wc call it neige. You call it 
snow." 

In the Place Victor Hugo, a pleasant 
little square surrounded by the honk and 
holler of growing Grenoble, the citizens 
gathered in knots and scanned the sky 
for snow. "It is coming soon," said the 
little old lady. "1 feel it in the toes." All 
the cronies nodded assent, because the 
little old lady's toes could not be wrong. 
must not be wrong, about such an im- 
portant matter. 

In his office in the gleaming new city 
hall, a member of Mayor Hubert Dubc- 
dout's staff looked westward into a 
cloudless sky and said, "What can be 
done is done. Maiutenunt e'est dans les 
mains du Grand Seignuer. Now it is in 
the hands of God. The rest we did our- 
selves." END 
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Brawny Wide-Track 22 pulls you into the thick of it 
with power to spare. 


The quick one— Super-Scout Mark III makes 
winter a mile-a-minute world. 



Round-the-clock kicks 
. • • standard with Sno-Scout 
and Wide-Track 22. 


RE DI SCOVER WINTER ON 


Don’t let winter just lie there. Make the most of it- 
aboard an AMF Ski-Daddler. Out with the crowd or off by 
yourself, Ski-Daddler gets you there and back in style. 

You don’t have to be a super sportsman or a rugged 
individualist. Just somebody who wants to live it up 
four seasons a year. 

Get a new taste of winter ... on AMF Ski-Daddler snowmobiles. 
Five models- up to 540 cc. For your dealer’s name, write 
AMF Western Tool, Inc., Box 357, Des Moines, Iowa 50302. 


FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup Of the sports information 
of tho week 


aasKETBALL MtA I'll 1 1. A 1)1. t.l’H I A (7-1] rc- 
LiJincU liPNl plubC in (tic tdctcrn Diii^jun hs beat- 
.ny the Rullcl» I lb 1 1 1 on H.il (jrcci'\ ^7 pninl' 
•iinj Ihc 'A'Jr^lo^^ 11) 110 ax Wili ( 'hanibcriam 
Jid not take a vhol lioiii Hie Hour ItllSIOS (b-l ] 
Icll hall a name back >»ilb iIn hr%i lo'.'. o( ihe »ea 
•-on. Ill 104 lo ihe Ma»k*i The niiilil belore. Ihe 
( clues ran iheir umnmn sireak ii< sit b> ednihii 
ffie f-aier. lO.f lO-t fJase Winn tossed in -f’ piniirs 
as 1)1 IROir 15-41 fclloucd up a loss to the 'Vai 
riofs sviiJi a 1 1 ' 1 1 .1 a in user Ihe Kullels Hellion 
scored Ik as ihe Pistons beat Ilie tiollels 
anatn, this nme 177 llh I ourih-plase CINCIN- 
NATI (5.5j won nnc and dropped mo In a llll 
dfi Joss to the Hassks. Ihe Rosals leelinn Ihe ab- 
senee iil Oscar RoK'rlson llliinh jitiiiis). made 
oiil> one field goal in 71 alienipis in the third pe 
nod Sl-W MIRK I4-(.I, alter losing lo Hu- '.kar- 
ritirs. finalls ended a sis-gaine ssinless streak wilh 
three siraighl sielories I’y IH oser Ihe lakers. 
1 14 1 11(1 over the Seattle Somes and 175 171 over 
Ihe San l)ici;.> Roekcis Hapless ItAI IIMOKI 
1 1-7), briniiing up the rear, dropped all live ol ils 
games ST I Ol . IS ( M - 1 i mvreased ils le.id m Ihe 
West to 1^2 uanies aiih three slraiglil "ins ('foKi' 
74) S\S I KAN( IS( O (K-5). in sceond place, ev- 
tended its "inn.ng streak lo sis «ilh Ihree >ivlo- 
ries helbrc dropping a game to ihe 7I)ers viliile 

I OS ANCIIIIS (f.-4i split lour games SAN 
Dll (rO (7.X) «on one ol three. SI AT 1 1 I- (7 '»l 
beat the last-place Hulls I 14 1114 .nid then lost three 
m a ro". and CMK ACiO li V) hn.illv ended its 
nine-game losing streak "Hit <i tin lllk ciclors 
erser -Scjlllc- 

AHA INDIAN \ (7-7) held on lo the lasierii l)i- 
sision lead hv gaining its sisili straight sict*>rv 
171 I I t over Ne" Jerses hclore losing to Stinne- 

games hack, split lour games M|NN|S01-\ (4- 

and 'M XI i»ver Ihe Kentuckv ( oloiicis klN- 

II ( KV l4-kj. (ollouiing Ms loss to the Miiskaes. 
edged Anaheim 104 101 and split two games with 
Nl \\ JI-KSI Y 1 1-5 I, "hiih dropped luo others 
Nl W OKI I \NS (fi 11 Ivmsied its lead m Ihc- 
Wc-sii-rn Division lo 7'/i games w iih three more vie 

I ones to furt ns "inning streak lo live. » hile OAK- 
I AND (4-4i "on one and lost l»o In the Oaks 
I7f> 171 loss (II Anaheim. I a vein Tart set an AH-V 
single-game record "ilh du points 1)1 NM R |l 
4] dropped Us onlv game ol the "ec-k, D-M 1 AS 
1 7- 1 1 did not pUv. -VNaIIMM |1-7i split lour: 
and llOl Slf)N ll-.V] |,is| |vso 

BOATING N.iiional pouerhoal ch.intpion DON 
ARONOkk ol Coral Oahlv's. I la avct.iged 'X 7 
mph li> set a course record in Ins 7H-lool MiiIii-m 
OuvriKiri III "inning the IXl mile Mijini-Kev YV'esi 


BOXING I nheaten Vk elic-rucighi (lY l*SY JOi 
HARRIS gained his 77nd sictors vvilli a Ml.ioomI 
unanimous dc-cismn over Irish Hobhv (assiOv ol 
Ne" York, in Philadelphia 

FOOTBALL Nil H\I IIMOKI l(l■ll■7l. in hrst 
place in the Coastal Disisron. remained iiiideleal- 
ed b) edging ( eniral Division leader (irecn Hav 
(5-7 I) 13 111 IpoL'i' 7(«> lailier in llie "eek Ihe 
Packers scored l»o foiirlh-i|u.irter touchdowns, 
including a 41 sard kickiiH return Oy rookie Ir.i- 
sis kkillianis. and dcle.ited the Caidinals 1| 71 In 
their second game ol the "vek the ( aidinals also 
scored ("ice lollowirg an iiitcrLcption .ind a re- 
eoverej liimhle in (he final period lo edge kkash- 
inglon <7-4-71 77 71 Ihe victors tied the CarUi 
nals lor ihc lead m the- (enlurv Division "ilh 
(IlkllANDik l| "Inch heal Piiisburgh l7-fi) 
14 14 as I rank Kvan Hissed l"o liisl-giiartcT ID 
p.ivscs despite a painhil muscle bruise in his right 
arm New York (4 -t] dropped out ol a share ol 
first place hv losing to MINNISOIA (7-5 li 77 
74 "hen I red Cos booled a lield gtiul "ilh onl> 
III seconds left in Ihe game 7 he (rianis had held a 
17 point lead in the third period on ihiec- Iran 
laikenlon [D passes fib and 45 sards lo Homer 
Tones, 4X cards to Aaron IJionias belore (he Y i- 
kings came sailing back San f t,iiiciscii t5.1i held 
a 7 0 lead alter the lirsi guarler. but Ihe rugged 
I OS ANl il t I S (5- 1-7 1 delensc- shut mil I lie 4Uers 
Ihc rest of Ihe "av. and the Ranis "on 17 7 Don 
Meiedilh, "ho missed Ihree games because ol ill- 
ness, tossed l«o TD passes lo Dan Reeves m lead 
mg Capilol Division leader DAI I AS l<i-7) ■<> a 
<7 7 rout III Atlanta (l-fv ]> Reeves scored l"ii 
orbci livijclido" ns on short runs N| kk OR 
1 I ANS 1 1 7 I linalls won its first game. 1 1 74 over 


errativ Philadelphia (4-41, "hen kkall Roberts 
scored Ihree touchdowns on a 4t-varJ kickoff re- 
urn. a fumble rcvoverv lor 77 jard' and a 44- 
ard pass Irom Ciarv Cuivrro (sale Savers also 
ored a TD on a kickotl rcltirn Ibis one V7 jards 
and set op tnothcr with a fvl-vjrd run as CHI 
C-\<iO 1 1-5) cleliMied Detroii 1 1-4- 1 i I ' 

\l I k.ANS-kS t ITY |5-1| scored 77 points in 
Ihc- liiiid gu.iitei and walloped Eastern Division 
leader Nl kk YORK |5.2.)| 47 Ih as Mike Ci.ir- 
leii "Ilh I'I7 vaijs rushing m 71 jtlempts Isi.il, 
.1 Chiefs' cliih record loc- N.inulh, who 
luslied haul bv the C hicis, compieied 7tl ol 4o 
passes lor 745 saijs and one 1 1) (iino C aptwrlletli 
kicked Ihiec Iield goals, and M I iiislnng leader 
Jim Nance gained lOS sards lo lead third place 
HOSION I 1-5. 1 1 to an IX 7 sic tors over second- 
place I Illusion 14 I I I. IV Mile HI I I A t O 1 .1-5 i. 
lied lor lliird with llic- P-ilniits. beat Vli.itrii 15 |1 
(leorge Blanda booled 4ft .mU 41 vard held goal' 
and Darsle lamonica passed lor Iwo touehdioviss 
as Wesiern Divimoo leader OAklANl) (?-li 
edged List place Denver ll kl7l 17 

HARNESS RACING NFkill PKIDI 1)7 .’0 1 look 
llic YIIXI.III'I) I Roland Harrvinan Trot lor 7 
ve.ii-vilds as Sl.oilev Darveer giiuleJ linn lo .i o . 
length siclorv over Dari Hanover at Yvnikii 

bivosicd Ins c.irecr e.iinings Ivi )777.ui.' .i 
worlil nione) -" inning revord fvir 7-scMr-oig 
sianJjidbreds 

(iiuded hs live njiioii s le.ulu'g driver, Roi'cit 
1 arringloii I kSY PROM ()M>7<1i hiee/s-il lo ,i 
7"i-lenglli vnlors mei I rue- Duane in live YMiix'o 
kmericap PjcOig < lassie al lloliv vvo. g Park 

HOCKEY Nin Nl.kk Y ORk i(.-:-li moved or. 

mg ilv unbeaten siieak to e.glii neiuie lin.iliv 
losing a g.iiiic- rile Rangers defealed Ihe Mai'lv- 
I eals I 7 as H.'b Nesiii and Oiljiid Kii'ienh.ich 
cavil scored wilhiik a H-second span, cruslievi 
I os krigcics ft I ,iiid shut out ( .ililoinui 7 d 
Secorivl place lORONIO (••4.iii iheii heal the 
Rangers 4 7 lo make it three sliaiglil viciur-s-s 
allet the earls -week loss lo New Y ork Dl I ROM 
th 4 1 1, iw.i points out m Hurd, deleaicd U'l- 
plaso < huag.i 5 | helolc dropping game- lo the 
Maple I eats and llic SI t ouis Hlucs MONIRI \l 
15.1.7) dropped two, HOSI ON (5.;. | i sp.n i.-.- 
and < HK \(.0 17 7 li, alter one more io-s. Uc 
Icaled I IIS -knc-eles 1 I when Rohhs Hull scored 
one glial Ihis lOlhi ard assisted on anolher i p'ler 
.'■r.l In Hie kkesiern Division. I’ll ISHl Kt.H 
l5-ft-li moved into a tie lor the lead "iHi I OS 
AN(|| I IS |4.4.I|. vvlosli dlopi’cd Iwo and tied 
one, t*> healing Minnesoia 4 I .ind CaUlorm.i I tl 
alter losing a game to Ihc- Itrnms \t|NN| S< H \ 

I 1-4-11 lolliiwed Its loss iiv me Penguins with a 
1 I V cinrv over Pluladslphui -mil a .' 7 tie uiib 
I os Angeles, vvliilc- I'HH ADI I PIII A <4 4 ll, lied 
with Minnesota lor lliud. vveui l-l-l tor the week 
The livers' lone vivloiv however, vv.is -isei the 
( anastiens 4 I. a- I Ci-n Roclieloii scored llirci 
goals SI lOl IS (1-5-7). rvv "imiing twice over 
the old leaiiis, moved out ol the evllar Hon Slc-w- 

• il Hu- llruins. and Stewart -eored (he "inmng 
goal It a 1 7 victors oser Ihe Red kkmgs ( Al - 
IIORMA 17-7-71 dropped to the holloni ol Hie 
Oivisioit alter Ising Philadelphia 7 7 and -ulfei 


lY i)75i iinislieJ 7'') lengths ahe.id ol Harem 
lads m Ihe SJx.ftlX) ladies Handicap lor hll v 
.■ltd iiiares at Aiiucducl. a- l.ooicd Stt.iigiii 0-. 
placed a disappoiiKiiig liHh 

)( 0.1 71'). j son ol Jli'Id KuJi-F ouj 
Sareasirc, ctlMchcd 7'Se.ii-otvl tuimirs with .i 
Ihree-leiiglli vielofv osir T \ Comme'cial in Hu 
I'c-mile )|Xtl.x7tl I'lmlico-J aiuel luiiiio-. .o 
\1jrv land s I aurel K.ue ( oiiise 

Mileposts \OTil) flie (v Young kwaiJ a- 
Ihe iiutslaiiJitig i-ilclicr ol Idft’’ m Ihe kmeric.in 
league IIM lONHilRC, 75. ol ihc pennaiil- 
wiiiiiiiig Hi'vion Red So». who had a 77-‘» record 
,ind led Hie league with 71ft sirikeouls: and. in 
the Nation., M eagiie. MIkl McfORMK k 7') 

a 77-|i)recoid and a 7 S' f H k 

OIID E'holo-Journalist H-\NS KNOPl 60; ol 
a hearl attack, in Houston Knopt had mirked 
on 47 jssigmiicnis lor Simkiv It i i si ita ii ii since 
the slarl ol Ihc maga/me m 1454 A tine >achts- 
nian Imisell, he was best known tor his sailing 
phoiogra ph> 


CREDITS 

4 I. . • 24. 25 . rv. ■ 

k-.M I r , 78,29 ft . - ■ 

3t M •: • • .'-r 32 40 » 

Uh‘ 74 I . ■ .1 • ft . . 



FACES IN THE CROWD 



BILL GUAZZO, capl.lin 
t>f the -Soullicrn (’on- 
iieLTiL'ut Slalc ('(illc^c 
Ckcling learn, look the 
lead on Ihc second lap 
of the 1 asicrn Intercol- 
legiate Cycliiie Assoc id- 
lion's 2 . 5 -inilc race tn 
Nc" Haven. Conn and 
Imislied lirsi in I ir 1 2 , 
vicleiiling Dennis No- 
son itf Ml r hv 0 01 5 |, 


JOHN BRANNER. half- 
hack lor tile Middle- 
to" n 1 Del 1 H igh 
School foolhall leant. 
L'Mended ihe ( .ivaliers' 
"liming slreak lo 52 as 
he scored 22 I Dv and 
s[\ L'ktra points in ihe 
lirsl seven games ol the 
season His leant pilcv! 
up 2 ‘>.i poinls, wliile 
giving lip onlv 12 


BARBARA SOCOLOF- 
SKY, scnioral Kansas 
Siale I niversiis "ho 
gained all-round eo"- 
girl honors in ihe (ireal 
l’',iiiis Region "lilt 
iirsls in goal i.ving and 
harrel racing, was 
iianied Ihe I'fftT iialion- 
al girls inlLTcollegiale 
champion al Ihe N I R,\ 
hiiat awards hani|ue 1 . 


PATRICK MOORE, a 
high sL'hitol junior from 
Indianapolis, hecame a 
triple "inner in his hrsi 
national Liinoenig com 
peiiliini "hen he look 
tlie 5 (X). .,i„| S.iioo ine- 

ILT evenis and the 5 (HE- 
nieler iiinior v.irsilv 
r.iee in Ihe scholaslie 
singles ehantpionships 
111 -Slo.ilshiirg. N y. 


JEFF RUSSELL, a Mu- 
deni ul Svuilhcasiern 
I .uiisiana -Siale Col- 
lege, won the I'. S. volle- 
giaie parachuiing tiile 
in lahlequah. Okla as 
he placed tirsl in the 
sfvleeveni and amassed 

points Soiiihe.islern 
finisheil second to -Yrmv 
for (he team title 


NICK MARCELLI, 52, of 
Ihe (anion I Ohio) 
VMCA maralhoii leant, 
logged a record 242 
miles lit pacing his leant 
lo a f>Vj-da> national 
eitilurance mark m the 
l.OllH-mile run front 
New York lo.San l-ran- 
cisL'o I he old record ol 
22 da\s "as sel hv 
Boise, Idaho, in I')fi 6 . 


WITole the readers take over 


MENACE 

Sirs; 

I would like lo add a couple of poinis 
noi meniioned iti Ernmcn Watson s article 
on the grizzly incidents in Glacier National 
Park ( in Our Sonhern Parks, Ocl 
30). First. It came out after the incidents 
that It was customary for people to feed the 
bears at the chalets in the backcouniry. I 
don't remember if the bears in question 
were grizzlies, but I think it is fair to sa> 
that if grizzlies in that vicinity became used 
to associating focxl with human habitation 
then they would be less wary of breaking 
into a camp. Such a situation. I think, would 
greatly increase the chances ofatiack. partic- 
ularly if the bear were aroused or fright- 
ened. Bears that have lost their fear of man 
become especially dangerous. 

Second. I think it is inevitable that as 
more and more pressure is put on back- 
country areas, i.e.. greater visitation by 
hikers, more contacts will be made with the 
grizzly in his wilderness habitat. The only 
solution is the recognition of this fact by 
hikers and the use of extreme caution w hen 
traveling through these areas. 

John F. BuRotR 

Berkeley. Calif. 

Sirs: 

In the future, when Mr Watson under- 
takes to write about grizzly bears it might 
be of advantage lo his readers if he would 
verify his facts. His reference to Hugh Glass 
being abandoned by four companions is 
inaccurate. Hugh Glass was abandoned by 
two companions, John Fit/gcrald and Jim 
Bndger. When Glass recovered he found 
Bridget at Ashley’s Fort on the Yellowstone 
and Bighorn rivers. He forgave Bridget, 
because it was Bndger's first trip West. Glass 
then pursued Fitzgerald to a fort on the 
Missouri River, where he also forgave him. 

Harry N. Babcock 

Cleveland 

• Hugh Glass was a semilegendary fig- 
ure. but unquestionably a great moun- 
tain man. Every detail of his life ha.s 
been debated and questioned — except 
lor the laci that he was attacked by a 
grizzly and abandoned by his com- 
panions. — ED. 

Sirs: 

I started very casually lo look through 
Emmett Watson’s article telling of the two 
girls killed by grizzly bears, but found it so 
absorbing and educational that 1 could not 
put It aside until I hud finished it. The au- 
thor and SI deserve special commendation. 
You may save others otherwise imalcrlcd 


from being fuially mauled by grizzlies. 
The article should be carefully and widely 
read and ns warning heeded. 

G.M.W KoBBt 

New York City 

TRIUMPH IN DEFEAT 

Sirs: 

As a recent student and sclf-priKlaimcd 
expert on the sport of boxing. I have read 
many tales of (he exploits of the colorful 
heavyweights of a bygone era. By compari- 
son. our recent ’■great." questionable cit- 
izen and braggari champion, and his some- 
what less than articulate prcdeces.sor of 
shady background have led most of us fans 
to wish, in vain, for a return of those good 
old days with a hero we can look up lo. 

But wait! Today I saw something on tele- 
vision that compels me to write this. I saw 
a man with fantastic courage. A real man 
and a humble man. In fact, he has all the 
qualities that fans should look for m a hero. 
He has been laughed at. "punished." count- 
ed out in the ring and disregarded by the 
writers of his sport and life. There he stood 
today, the loser to Jerry Quarry by a deci- 
sion that was booed by his opponent's home 
town crowd [They're Still Waiting for Jer- 
ry, Nov. 6). He stood abtvvc all the unde- 
served abuse and ridicule that has been 
heaped upon him. My hat is off to Mr. 
Floyd Patterson, a great boxer, great ath- 
lete and fine human being. I am proud to 
be living in his era. 

Gary K. Burklf. 

Hamilton, Ohio 
Sirs: 

The Patterson-Quarry fight sank the 
World Boxing Association and California 
btJxing to a new low. Not that the fight was 
a bad one. On the contrary, it was perhaps 
the most exciting of the so-called heavy- 
weight championship eliminations. The 
only thing wrong was the judges’ decision. 

Although I am a former registered sec- 
ond in (he State of Maine. I do not con- 
sider myself a boxing expert But I can de- 
clare plainly that, no matter how many 
points were given to Quarry for his kncKk- 
downs, he could not conceivably have won 
that light in a fair decision. 

David B. Sachsman 
Mountain View, Calif. 

KRAM SLAM 
Sirs; 

1 am Oscar Natalio Bonavena, Argentina's 
heavyweight boxing champion. As you 
know, I have the honor to participate in 
the world selection tournament organized 
by Sports Action Inc., under the surveillance 
of the World Boxing Association. I take 


part in it because I honestly believe that I 
will be the next world champion. This is 
what really encouraged me and makes me 
continue with more faith than ever. 

There is something I would like to tell 
you before I go into (he reason for this let- 
ter (the first I have written to a magazine 
editor in my three-year professional careen. 
Every lime I climb into the ring I think of 
the 20 million Argentines who believe in 
me, and so far I have not let them down 
either by winning or losing- because I have 
always behaved correctly with my opponents 
and the public. 

I must admit that it is true that I am flat- 
footed. (hough It seems that n is not my 
fault that this seems grotesque to Mark 
Kram, the author of the most offensive, 
inhuman and unfeeling report I have ever 
read about myself [A Bean-ain Bout in 
Frankfurt. Sept. 25). There is a story about 
my feel that you should hear. These flat 
feet were what led me to boxing. When I 
was a child I was carried in my mother’s 
arms to many different hospitals. Again and 
again the doctors told her they would try 
their best, but they could not guarantee 
results. For long months I lay in bed await- 
ing the results of different operations. As 
the other boys played soccer and ran on 
the sidewalk in front of my house I could 
only watch, hoping that someday I would 
be like them. Finally, I walked without ap- 
parent ditficuliy. That day I wanted to play 
soccer, but by then I had lost the chance 
to play like the others. The only alterna- 
tive was to accept the fact of my lack of 
know-how. Many years later 1 found out 
that a doctor had told my mother that I 
had an inferiority complex, and it was nec- 
essary that I go to a gymnasium to try some 
other sport that a 15-year-old could Icarn. 
Thiii is how 1 started boxing. I ask. is it 
fair to criticize me because of that physical 
defect* In any case, it is a fact that could 
have been used lo praise my spirit. 

Normally, I consider that the press is al- 
ways fair. More so if it is Skirts It i ustrat- 
H5. a serious and responsible magazine. But 
there have been several mistakes in my ease. 
Not in the technical aspect, which 1 leave 
lo the specialists, but in the personal fuels 
that were mentioned. For instance. I never 
made fun of peaceful old people hearing a 
concert, from my window at the Kurhaus 
hotel in Had Sixlen. I signed an agreement 
with Dr. Marvin Goldberg, which I respect- 
ed faithfully. If there were disagreements, 
it wa.s not because of unfulfillmcnt but be- 
cause of different poinis of view, to which I 
have every right. If I refused to work in 
Mr. Singer's restaurant kitchen, it is be- 
cause I am a boxer and not a cook. Mr. 
Singer signed a contract with me to direct 
eoiHlnufd 
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New Sunbeam Arrow, from the Chrysler people: 
Britain’s posh $2200 family car 
for unabashed sports car lovers. 

Temper the fast, sure feel of our Tiger with baby-limousine comforts— 
add our inimitable 5-year/50, 000-mile power train warranty*— 
what happens is pretty exotic, And practical. 



Arrow could happen only m 
Britain— where elegance 
isn't measured by size, and 
even limousines must be a 
little nimble. 

Now Chrysler Motors Corp, 
brings it smack into the com- 
pact car price range— com- 
plete with a 5-year, '50,000- 



mile power tram warranty 
which other American car 
makers have somehow neg- 
lected to apply to their 
imports. 


For $2197t, Arrow gwes 
you a baby limousine with lux- 
uries that $2197 cars do not 
provide. Front buckets with 
reclining backs. A console 
between them, and 4-on-the- 
fioor to go with. Adult-sized 
room in back, Curved gtass 
windows. And a flow-lhrough 
ventilation system some 
$3000 American cars would 
ove to have. 

On the other hand . . . 

For $2197. Arrow is a sports 
sedan that tools through 
turns which domestic 
"sports cars" groan with 
effort to match. Arrow's ^ 
new strut suspension and 
quick steering yield less 
than a 33/? foot turn 
cireJe— and 't 
I d e steady 
through it al'. 

Engine per- 
formance, of 
course, is likely to be equally 
important to you So you'll be 
glad to hear Arrow's is a 73 




hp version of the 1725 cc 
engine which revs up our 
Alpine sports car. The OHV 
design still works lor you; 
compression and horse- 
power are simply toned 
down. Result: rather spec- 
tacular economy along w:"- 
- Alpmish Zip through gears- 
^ The gearbox itself is 
also transplanted from 
sports cars. Four pre- 
Cisely-ratioed forward 
speeds, with a powerful 
synchromesh to 
smooth things 
along, 

So. If a sports 
car is now a bit 
impractical as your next car. 
see your Sunbeam dealer 
about Arrow. It's the sports 


sedan no one else could 
build And warrant this way: 


■Henc s HOW the sunbcam arrow s- 

TCAR OR SO.OOO.MILE ENGINE AND DRIVE 
TRAIN WAHRANTT PROTECTS TOU 


MERE’S AEL TOU MUST 00 O ' 


ROOTES 

Sunbeam 
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All over the world King George IV sells at the 
same price as the other ‘top 1 2’ Scotches (London *7.28) 

But here, it is the only ‘top 12’ you can buy 
for about *5.00 


The Scots produce it, we bottle it . . . and 
pass the savings on to you. Why are we 
so generous? We want to become the 
largest selling Scotch around. 


KingGeoitgelV 


lOOX BUNDED SCOTCH WHISKIES, SO PROOF. SOLE DISTRIBUTOR U. 6. A. MUNSON 0. SKAW, NEW YORK. K. Y. 



Franklin' 

ORY TOASTED 


80N0 STREET > 
is the 

matchless pipe 
tobaccol 


The Adult Peanut.! 

As dry as a good martini. 



H‘ 
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You can solve some shopping 
problems right now— quickly and 
economically. Just turn to the gift 
order form bound into (his issue — and 
give SPORTS iLLL/STRATEDforChristmas. 


Requires little 
more pocket space 
than your keys! 



Onci-in'i-lileiiiM 
candidsT BusmtuT 
HomtT VkiiIoiiT 
This SX «. cimeta 
imals light, capnires 
III in tig tpiAhiig 
piitiK S sugiiti CBlm. 

At lull cimeri siDies. 
miiioi corporilitn 
Y"' p.O. BoilOBO 
^Woodsidl. N.Y. 11377 

A Btrhvy AholO 


m> boxing career and not a gUNtronomical 
future. It IS also true that there were times 
when I returned home with an extra hag or 
a new (Xiir of shoes, but that bag and those 
shoes were bought with the clean money I 
had earned in the ring. They were no pres- 
ent or gift from anybody. 

Regarding the rest of that nasty report, I 
cannot add much more, because the Sports 
Illustrateo reporter has not given objective 
facts to discuss, I do not think that compar- 
ing me with Elli.s or .Spencer can be sonw- 
ihmg obscene. I admit that Mr. Kram can 
believe that I am not as good us any of 
them. That is just his opinion. My presenta- 
tion card shows a categorical victory over 
Mildonberger. one of E’lay's best rivals ac- 
cording to the general opinion of the world's 
press, in which I include that of Sporis It - 
1.USTRATEO. I would huvo thought It brave 
and opportune if Mr. Kram had stated be- 
fore the light that Mildcnbcrger was hkJio- 
cre, or if he had said the same after Cassius 
Clay’s magnificent victory. 

Finally, I object to the despicable in.sinua- 
tion about my personality. The report clear- 
ly leads one to think that I am a clown. I 
am a professional, and I do my job. Clay 
docs the same, and nobody, not even you. 
dares to call him a clown. Do I harm some- 
body by saying that 1 will win against this 
or that rival? Whom do I offend when I 
state that I will be the next world cham- 
pion? Nobody, I am sure. 

Oscar Natalio Bonavena 

Buenos Aires 

• Bonaverta’s doctor, Roberto Paladino. 
says that Oscar's feet were put in casts 
when he was 10 years old, but he has 
no record of any operatiorts having been 
performed. — ED. 

NEW SLANT 

Sirs' 

In Bob Otlum's recent article. BVe Jim- 
my's Big. Beiiuii/iil tVi/i at the Glen lOcl. 
9), he ntadc an unfortunate and inaccurate 
reference to John Surtees' Honda being 
"serviced by a battalion of Japanese me- 
chanics. one crew to each spark plug," I.est 
your readers get the idea that the Honda 
pit at the Glen was overrun with Japa- 
nese mechanics, we would like to point out 
that in realtly there were only three work- 
ing on the Honda Formula 1 racer. These 
were Yoshio Nakamura, director of Hon- 
da Research & Development Co., Ltd., and 
Teijiro Hagita and Haruo Kishi. In the 
future, if your writers need assistance in 
discerning the Japanese mechanics from the 
.spectators wc would be most h.ippy to lend 
a slanted eye. 

Fred K. Suzuki 

Michael Sprincz 

George M, Wakiji 

Chicago 
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YESTERDAY 


The Glamorous Galloping Gaels of St. Mary’s 

Slip Madigan was as much a showman as football coach, and he brought fame to an obscure college by 
staging a great act with a colorful and competent team— until the money ran out by FRANK GRAHAM JR. 


|i is 1936 and a string of 18 Pullman 
' and baggage cars is moving slowly 
eastward out of California's Moraga 
Valley, Were we to peep into one of the 
Pullmans, we might feel for a moment 
that we were snooping on a musical 
film stage with dances by Busby Berkeley. 
True. Dick Powell cannot actually be 
seen singing to a coed, nor is Jack Oakic 
readily apparent, but their presence is 
somehow felt. If an assistant director 
sould come by and if we were to ask 
him. he would tell us that this is no 
movie, it is simply the football team of 
liny St. Mary's College selling forth 
otice again to lay siege to another famed 
citadel of football and Catholicism. 

St. Mary's players, though bulky 
enough themselves, make up only a 
fraction of the expeditionary force. They 
are accompanied by more than 200 sing- 
ing. swinging businessmen, shopkeepers, 
secretaries and other camp followers, 
desciibed us loyal fans of St. Muiy's 
and its high-pressure coach, Fdward 
Patrick (Slip) Madigan. 

Before the introduction of regular 
commercial planes between California 
and New York, the cross-country jour- 
ney consumed about four days. In addi- 
tion to its sleeping, dining and reveling 
facilities, therefore, the St. Mary's Spe- 
cial contained a "gym car" equipped 
with rubdown tables, exercise mats, 
bucking machines for the linemen's use 
and a battery of showers. 

For the latter purpose, the gym car 
carried its own supply of water, a com- 
modity one was not likely to find any- 
where else on the train. Madigan, the 
perfect host, had provided his Pull- 
man alumni with all the trappings of an 
American l.egion convention to beguile 
the tedium of an arduous journey. 

.At the other side of the continciii. 
where St. Mary's was scheduled to play 
I'ordham in the Polo Grounds. New 
Yorkers followed the party's progress. 
Wherever the train stopped, as it did in 
Chicago to give the players a chance to 


work out on the turf at Soldier Field, 
bulletins were flashed to New York. This 
"hard news” supplemented the press re- 
leases dispatched earlier by Madigan 
and his imaginative press agents. 

Though St. Mary's College antedated 
Madigan, its existence had been a well- 
kept secret until Slip arrived. Fewer 
than 100 students were enrolled there in 
1920 when its football team earned a 
small measure of notice by losing to the 
University of California 127-0. The fol- 
lowing autumn the Christian Brothers 
who ran the school hired Madigan to 
help spare it such unwanted publicity. 

.S/tp, who had played center under 
Knute Rockne at Notre Dame, w-as a 
large, cocky Irishman with a booming 
voice and a louder wardrobe, ffe set 
to work assembling husky young men to 
preserve the school's honor and a suf- 
ficient number of uniforms to clothe 
them. Since football players came cheap- 
er than unifoi ms in those days, Madigan 
spent much of his early years buying up 
secondhand jerseys and repairing dam- 
aged cleats. 

Within a year his team went down 
with all flags flying before powerful Cal- 
ifornia 21 -0. A year or Iwo later, the 
frequency with w'hich it v.as upsetting 
its belter-known rivals gained Si. Mary's 
the reputation of a "giant killer." By 
that lime Madigan had dubbed his team 
"the Galloping Gaels." though his fail- 
ure to secure many genuine Gaels 
prompted verses like these from Sports- 
writer George Phair: 

The Harp that hangs in Tara's 
Halls 

Sings out in accents rich, 

As Herman Meistcr throws the 
ball 

To Luben Popovich. 

As increasing gale receipts enriched 
Si. Mary's treasury, the school moved 
out of its dingy building in Oakland 
and found a bright new campus in the 
Moraga Valley. At the same time, 


Madigan began to shun the dark plum- 
age worn by conventional teams of that 
era in favor of the wilde.st colors in the 
rainbow. He experimented with tear- 
away jerseys as well as the T formation. 
Rival coaches also accused him of con- 
cocting the "forward fumble" to pick 
up vital yardage. 

One of Madigan's most successful 
creations was a character named Tom 
Deegan. who was invariably pulled from 
Slip's teeming brain after one of his 
players bad made a mistake. Deegan, 
Slip claimed, had been his teammate at 
Notre Dame, and a wonderful athlete he 
was. The Deegan way was the right way. 

"Deegan never would have muffed 
that one!" Madigan would bellow at 
an offending CJael. "Deegan would 
have gotten the hu//— just stolen it like he 
did against Michigan— and run it back 
for a touchdown!" 

"Remember Tom Deegan!" became 
the rallying cry in the dressing room and 
on the practice field at St. Mary's, Years 
afterward, when a Notre Dame alumnus 
overheard two St. Mary's players dis- 
cussing the fabled Deegan. he drew 
Madigan aside. 

"Say, Slip, did lhi,s Deegan really win 
any games for Notre Dame?" he asked. 

"Nope." Madigan said, "but he's won 
a lot of them for St. Mary's." 

In 1930 Madigan arranged to play 
Fordham annually in New York. St, 
Mary's president at first objected to the 
plan, fearing that the players would lose 
too much time from their classes. But 
Madigan argued persuasively that the 
many educational opportunities such a 
trip presented far outweighed the loss 
of class lime. 

By 1936 the St. Mary's-Fordham game 
had beconte a football attraction in New 
York second only to the Army-Notre 
Dame game. When the special train ar- 
rived there, its passengers whooping and 
hollering. Madigan dispatched his play- 
ers to their rooms at the Westchester 
Country Club. Then he took himself 


Galloping Gaels cominued 



SKI-IN 

Aynerica'x Moat Exciting 
Ski Bargain 

HERE’S WHAT YOU WILL RECEIVE: 

• Deluxe Accommodations 

• Daily Ski Lift Tickets 

• Breakfast and Dinner Daily 

• Surprise Gratuities 

• Fondue Parties 

5 DAY SKMN 7 DAY SKI-IN 
(iT-SKI-IN-5) (lTSKI-IN-7) 

$9050 $12450 

Double Orcupon^v 

Full S day skims. Full 7 day skimg. 
lodsmg. meals. lodging, meals. 

SKI INCLINE offers beautifully 
groomed, sun-warmed slopes, 4 lifts: 
Certified Ski School. Luggi Foeger. 
Director; spacious Ski Incline Lodge 
with its 10,000 sq. ft. sun-deck. The 
exciting Lake Tahoe Hotel is your 
headquarters for fun and frolic . . . 
apres-ski, dining, dancing. Fresh 
snow-making daily. 

SKI incline 

For information contact your travel 
agent or United Airlines. For descrip- 
tive literature write Dept. SI, P. 0. 
Box 999, Incline Village. Nevada 
89450. Phone (702) 8311234. 


and his followers to a massive “press 
party” at the Waldorf. Although many 
of the team’s ardent rooters missed see- 
ing a football game because of what 
transpired at the party. Madigan made 
dozens of friends among both the press 
and those strangers who happened to 
wander in off the street. 

There were 50.000 people in the Polo 
Grounds on the 1936 Saturday when the 
St. Mary’s players, glittering in their red 
silk jerseys with white epaulets and their 
shiny green pants, rushed onto the field. 
Strolling proudly after them, no less re- 
splendent, was Coach Madigan in a nat- 
ty light suit, pink shirt and orange cravat. 

By the end of the first period. Slip 
looked as rumpled as his players. Storm- 
ing up and down the sidelines in his 
usual manner, ranting at the officials, 
pulling his hat down over his ears, he 
worked himself into a lather. At half 
time, the Fordham band formed a giant 
tolling bell on the field and played The 
Bells of Sr. Mary's. The hungover camp 
followers, sitting together in the upper 
stands, cheered wildly and rained con- 
fetti down on the sidelines. 

Shortly after St. Mary's lost the game. 
7-6, the special train pulled out of New 
York. In addition to memories of an- 
other lively visit to the Big Town, Madi- 
gan carried with him a check for $38,- 
824.15. This sum. St. Mary’s total share 
of the gate receipts for the Fordham 
game, was collected by Madigan be- 
cause the college had fallen behind in 
paying him his share of receipts. 

“1 paid Mr. Madigan.” Brother Al- 
bert. the president of St. Mary’s, was to 
say during the college's subsequent 
financial difficulties, "because 1 recog- 
nized a just debt and I recognized that 
he had brought certain assets to St. 
Mary's.” 

Madigan's bright creation began to 
flicker a year later. St. Mary's was un- 
able to meet the payments on its new 
campus and nearly fell into the hands 
of its bondholders (partly, it was said, 
because Madigan's salary and bonuses, 
as well as the team's travel expenses, 
considerably exceeded the gate receipts). 
The college was bailed out at length by 
the archdiocese. 

Unable to carry out his educational 
ideas under the new directors, Madigan 
departed in 1940. He died last fall in 
Oakland. According to a line in the 
latest World Almatiuc, St. Mary’s Col- 
lege has survived him. end 
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Do yourself 
a favor-start 
exporting. 


You’ll be doing 
your country 
a favor, too. 


There’s money in exporting. 
Who knows— it could even 
double your business. * 

How does it help your coun- 
try? Simple. The more we ex- 
port, the better we'll be able 
to reduce our balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit. For really help- 
ful information on world mar- 
kets and how to break into 
them, just pick up the phone 
and call your local office of 
the U.S. Dept, of Commerce. 

■It happened to one of Amerfea’s largest 
chemical companies. And there are 
dozens of others— large and small— that 
have been just as successful abroad. 
Case histories on request from U.S. 
Dept, of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 





Head, the Skier's Ski . . . at serious ski shops the 
world over. Nine modeis, $115 to $175 . . . Poies. 
$17.50 up. For our new Oiympic poster, send $1 
to Head Skis, Dept. 4A3, Timonium, Maryland 
21093, U.S.A. 


Ski Head’s 
new red-hot 
Competitions. 

No Olympic bib 
and tucker required. 

Hot shot, are you? Still looking for a ski 
that’s all ski . . . enouiili ski? Man, your day 
has come. The new Head Competitions are 
even hotter than the old Head Competitions. 

Note the red base on our Slalom here. Unprece- 
dented. But so is the way this devil skis . . . slash- 
ing down the iciest fall line as only a lighter, 
quicker Slalom ski could. Credit Head’s race- 
proved TF-8 base, new channel groove, ice-taming 
sinew edges, patented rubber “snaking” layer that 
holds more ski on the hardest snow. Ask any Head 
ski shop how to join the new Head Slalom Club. 

Or take the expert’s fast fun ski. the new Head GS 
with yellow TF-8. It outruns, outcarves our classic 
Giant Slalom that swept international races by the 
dozen. So docs the new Head Downhill, the bomb 
ski of them all . . . for a winning time or the time of 
your life. 

If you have the skill, we have the ski. One of these 
three Competitions. 



The Longhorns come to 
Marihoro Conntry! 



New gold pack-extra long partner to Famous Marlboro Red. 


The "Longhorns"-New Marlboro lOO’s. Big gold pack, lOU's 

Big flavor, too! Extra long, so you can •» =>-.• • 

spend a little more time in Marlboro Country. ' 


NEW MARLBORO 1^100^ 



